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present position in Germany, have reached a 

crucial and very interesting stage. M. 
Poincaré seems at last to have realised the weak point 
in his policy of acting alone in defiance of British 
opinion. By occupying the Ruhr he has made it 
very difficult, if not impossible, for France alone to 
exercise any effective influence in unoccupied Germany. 
The French army might occupy Berlin, but that would 
mean mobilisation and incalculable expense; and 
short of doing that M. Poincaré can now do nothing 
without British support, and British support is naturally 
denied to him by a Government which he has flouted 
and humiliated, and which, though it may have no 
capacity for action, has an almost infinite capacity 
for inaction. Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon cannot 
be trusted to act in any direction, but if they can get 
their own back by standing still they may safely be 
trusted to stand still; and that in effect is what they 
are doing. M. Poincaré is thus placed in a very unhappy 
dilemma. He must either stake his whole personal 
Position upon the chance of being able to persuade 
the French electorate to agree to mobilisation and to 
vast new financial commitments, or else he must 
admit his inability to protest effectively either against 
the movements of the Crown Prince or against the 
drilling and arming that is going on all over unoccupied 

y- His nervousness is clearly reflected through- 
out the Parisian Press. He is said to be now awaiting 
the result of our General Election, but whatever that 
tesult may be, he surely cannot expect that any 
British Government. will be inclined to help him out 
of his difficulty. He has chosen to act alone and 
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has thereby produced a vast amount of unnevessary 
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turn back or go on alone. No British Government 
will help him until he has shown himself willing to 
give at least some consideration to British opinion 
and British interests. 

* * * 


If, by hook or by crook, at the polls next week Mr. 
Baldwin can gain for his policy even the barest of 
bare majorities, he will incidentally have solved the 
old problem of whether it is the platform or the Press 
that possesses the greater power to sway public 
opinion ; for he will have proved that neither of them 
possesses any power at all. On the platform he and 
his colleagues are outranged and outweighted on all 
sides, and in the Press their case is even worse. They 
are not much better off than the Labour leaders. 
They have not the support of a single “ big circulation " 
newspaper. In the London Press the Times is doing 
its pessimistic best for them, and the Morning Post 
is putting great energy and talent into the campaign ; 
but how many of those doubtful voters who decide 
elections are to be found amongst the readers of the 
Morning Post? If against such odds Mr. Baldwin 
can win anything that can be made even to look like 
a vote of confidence, who will dare ever again to 
speak seriously of “the power of the Press” ? We 
do not ourselves, however, anticipate that the Press 
is about to suffer any such humiliation. We do not 
suppose that the big newspaper combines will exercise 
any very positive influence upon the voters, but their 
general attitude towards the contest is likely to lead 
to a large number of abstentions amongst those who, 
if they vote at all, vote Conservative, but are more 
inclined not to vote at all. The combines will not 
be able after the event to say to Mr. Baldwin: “ We 
defeated you”; but they will be able to say: “ We 
didn’t shout, and so you couldn’t win.” 
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As the campaign progresses it becomes more and 
more obvious that the Liberals are in a very favourable 
position—more favourable than they can ever hope 
to enjoy again, unless and until the Conservative 
Party as such disappears. Last year we all jeered at 
Mr. Bonar Law for his plea for “ tranquillity,” but it 
very quickly became evident that, however fatuous 
it might be from the point of view of statesmanship, 
as an electoral cry it was a stroke of genius. Even 
in the worst of times there is always a majority which 
asks for nothing better than tranquillity and in its 
heart cries “a plague on both your houses.” Mr. 
Bonar Law managed to mobilise that widespread 
sentiment in support of his Government; but in the 

resent election, if it is mobilised at all, it is the Liberal 

arty that is likely to derive the most benefit from it. 
The Conservatives propose a fiscal revolution; the 
Labour Party proposes a financial revolution; the 
Liberal Party proposes nothing—and great may be its 
reward. It may be true that in fact neither Capital 
on the one hand, nor low prices on the other, are 
seriously threatened, but the threats are ostensible 
enough, and in both cases it is the Liberal who has the 
advantage of defending the known against the unknown. 
The Liberals, too, have a keen and active press; 
and their tails are up. If there are not two hundred 
of them in the new Parliament we shall be surprised. 

* * * 


In one respect, however, Liberalism in this Election is 
in a very ambiguous position, as may be seen by com- 
paring the situations at Aberavon and Platting, which are 
only typical of those in a great many other areas. 
At Aberavon, it seems to be the general view that the 
Liberals refrained from putting forward a candidate 
in the hope of giving the Conservative at least a 
slender chance of victory against Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. In Platting, on the other hand, the threatened 
nomination of a Liberal was regarded as prejudicing 
Mr. J. R. Clynes’s chance, and the decision of the 
Liberals to stand aside indicated at least an unspoken 
desire for a Labour, in preference to a Conservative, 
success. It is not enough to say that this latter case 
is due to the solicitude of Lancashire Liberals for a 
Free Trade triumph; for in other Lancashire con- 
stituencies there is a coalition of Conservatives and 
Liberals directed openly against Labour. The plain 
fact is that, more than ever since its reunion, the 
Liberal Party is acutely divided in attitude. Some 
of its supporters want to make it primarily the anti- 
Socialist party, and are fully prepared to work with 
the Conservatives for this object; others regard it 
as the party of “ ordered progress,” and are prepared 
to work with the Labour Party against reaction. It is 
impossible for a party to remain indefinitely poised 
in so ambiguous a position. It may be easy enough 
for Liberals to draft a common programme, based on 
a compromise between its conflicting sections. But 
it cannot indefinitely remain doubtful whether it is 
part of a crusade against Socialism or part of a move- 
ment making for social transformation. 

* * * 


“The Greeks are always children,” said the old 
Egyptian priest to Solon some two thousand five 
hundred years ago—and they have not grown up yet. 
The various tribes of politicians in Athens are disputing 
hotly over the question of the hour, and the General 
Election has now been postponed to December 16th, 
in the hope that a way may be found of preventing 
this question being the main issue! The question, of 
course, is whether the dynasty shall be expelled and 
Greece become a republic. There has been a good 
deal of coquetting with the republican idea of late 
in many different quarters—including the quarter of 
the far away M. Venizelos; but the Government is 
now against it and so apparently is M. Venizelos, for the 





—— 


moment atanyrate. A strong group of “ Democrats,” 
however, including some influential military leaders 
are determined on getting rid of the King, and they 
have a noisy following in the Athenian mob. This 
following has been indulging in demonstrations jp 
the streets, shouting and ——- It is hard to 
see any good in this agitation. hat Greece wants 
is tranquillity, and the declaration of a republic at 
this juncture offers not the least guarantee of that, 
Strong representations have been made by forei 
Governments—including our own, the French, 
Jugoslay and the Roumanian—against the project, 
And, what is equally, or more, to the point, there jg 
no evidence that the mass of the Greek people them- 
selves are in favour of it. We hope that common 
sense will prevail, and that the Greeks will decide 
that it is more important to agree in setting their 
dilapidated house in order than to quarrel about putting 
up a new doorplate. 


* . * * 


A series of noteworthy personal events in the Indian 
elections have been recorded during the past week, 
They imply successes for the Swaraj party on a scale 
that cannot fail to cause distress to the comfortable 
prophets who, a month ago, were insisting that the 
party led by Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Nehru could not 
make any serious impression at the polls. To the 
central All-India Assembly the Swarajists have sent a 
remarkable group of men, which includes the two 
strongest politicians in the United Provinces, two more 
from Bombay, Mr. Kelkar from Poona (a right-hand 
man of the late B. G. Tilak), and from Bengal that 
remarkable old rhetorician, Bepin C. Pal. In the 
contests for the provincial Assemblies a number of the 
best Indian Liberals have been rejected. Although the 
constitutionalists went into the election knowing that 
the popular feeling was running hard against the 
moderate temper, they cannot have looked for so 
heavy a list of reverses as they have suffered. The 
Swarajists, it is true, have nowhere come in sight of a 
majority ; but in several provinces, as well as in the 
All-India Assembly, they will be strong enough to form 
an effective opposition group. In Madras, as was 
anticipated, the contest ran mainly on communal lines, 
and the Brahmins have been defeated by the non- 
Brahmin communities. No one can be surprised that, 
at the present juncture, the daily press in England 
should almost ignore the Indian elections. Nor is the 
public ignorance and indifference to be wondered at, 
when an eminent Indian ex-Governor is found tellir 
the readers of a London daily paper that the provine 
bodies alone have been elected, and not the central 
body. The simple fact is that all the Legislative 
Assemblies are now renewed. It is the second chamber, 
the Council of State, which has two years still to run. 


* * * 


The latest annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons, published this week, shows the steady advance 
that is being made in the humanising of prison life. 
Educational classes and lectures, debates, concerts 
and a weekly summary of the news now form part of the 
regular fare in the local prisons. In certain cases 
games of draughts or chess are allowed. Shaving, too, 
is on the increase, and prisoners are even being pet 
mitted to have their own safety razors. These conces- 
sions, it is declared, are not designed to make a 
a pleasant place, but to promote the self-respect and 
intelligence of the prisoner and to “ fit him to re-enter 
the world as a citizen.” That is a laudable object, 
and we hope that this policy will bear good fruit. 
There is, however, a darker side to the picture. The 
aim of a well-ordered society, after all, is not so much 
to be kind to its members when they are in prison 
as to prevent their getting there. We are not Utopians, 
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and we do not suggest that the moment has arrived 
for a general burning of the Bastilles. But there are 
too many people in gaol to-day. The Report shows 
that the total in 1922-23 was nearly four thousand 
above that of the previous year, though it was lower 
than the average for the five years before the war. 
The largest part of this increase is represented by 
debtors. Since the war the number of persons imprisoned 
for debt has risen steadily from 1,830 in 1918-19 to 
12,995 in the year under review. These are chicily 

ns committed for the non-payment of wife main- 
tenance, bastardy arrears or arrears of income tax 
and, as the Commissioners tell us, “a large, if not the 

st, factor is unemployment.” This state of things 
js not the fault of the prison authorities, but it is some- 
body’s fault, and something ought to be done to 
remedy it. Among the remedial measures suggested 
in the Report are attachment of wages; allowing time 
to pay; obtaining full information about the debtor’s 
circumstances before he is committed; putting a 
man on to compulsory work until he has paid off his 
debt thereby. 

BS * * 

There are signs, during the past fortnight, of a 
marked Labour revival. Labour expects to do well at 
the polls ; but, however it fares, the Election is adding 
considerably to its effective strength. Under influence 
of the interest reawakened by the rival campaigns, 
workers are rejoining the Trade Unions, which had been 
seriously weakened by the slump. Although actual 
forward movements are held up during the campaign, 
it is already clear that, in the New Year, the Trade 
Unions mean to make a serious attempt to regain 
some of their losses of the past three years. Conferences 
are being arranged in a number of industries to formu- 
late new programmes of demands, and already several 
important groups have made application for increases 
ofwages. The dispirited tone which has marked Trade 
Union activity for some time past is giving place to a 
new spirit of hope and insistence, presaging, unless 
measures are taken to improve the working-class 
ry a period of strikes and industrial unrest. 

in the world of Labour, political and industrial 
activity are working together, with only this difference, 
that the better the Labour Party fares in the Election 
the less likely are extreme counsels to prevail, or to 
be needed, in the industrial organisations. The indica- 
tions are that, more than at any previous time, the 
labour forces are achieving a balanced development 
of industrial and political activity. 
* * * 


_ The National Railway Wages Board has not yet 
issued its award on the railway companies’ claims for 
substantial alterations in service conditions to the 
men’s disadvantage; and nothing more is likely to be 
heard, till the Election is safely over, of the railway 
companies’ threats to apply for much more serious 
cuts in their employees’ wages in the near future. 
The companies can hardly wish their position to become 
an Election issue. They have vast resources, which 
they are not at all adequately employing on work of 
capital development. Large sums to be spent in this 
Way are talked of in an airy fashion; but plans are 
very slow in maturing. The companies, moreover, 
are making very good profits, and their shares are in 
an excellent market condition. In such a case, the 
only justification they can advance for cutting wages is 
that in other less prosperous industries earnings have 
fallen further than in the railway service. Yet railway- 
men have already lost £43,000,000 a vear in wages, 
or over £55,000,000 if the savings due to reductions in 
staff are taken into account. Unless we are to pursue 
4 deliberate policy of forcing all wages down to the 
standard of the lowest-paid industries—that is, to 

Subsistence level—we can see no justification for 


further reductions. Indeed, it seems inevitable that, 
within a few months, the general level of wages in 
other trades will show a marked rise. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Thet the hunger- 
strike should have been finally brokcu on the day before 
the Free State Loan was floated was more than a piece 
of good luck. It is the reward of the Government’s 
stubborn refusal to be bullied into surrender by people, 
who, as A. E. said in the Jrish Statesman, “‘ do not 
think, and have only an abnormal and _ inherited 
capacity for suffering.” These fanatics not only 
underestimated the tenacity of the Government, they 
overlooked the still more important fact that the average 
Irishman has been made to suffer so much in the name 
of patriotism that he has no sympathy to spare for 
voluntary martyrs, more especially as he knows that 
compliance with these martyrs’ demands would mean 
sharpening a knife to cut his own throat. The state- 
ment that the strike was called off on terms has been 
rebutted by the official spokesman of the prisoners in a 
document which, unlike the frenzied propaganda of 
Sinn Fein politicians outside the jails, holds out the 
hope that the collapse of the protest may not be fol- 
lowed, as has hitherto been the rule, by a renewal of the 
conflict in a still mere aggravated form. ‘We con- 
sider,” says Mr. Kilroy, in declaring the strike at an 
end, “‘that further deaths of Irishmen at the hands of 
brother Irishmen will only perpetuate unending bitter- 
ness in our beloved country.” If these words are 
sincerely meant, and there is reason to think that they 
are, they offer an opening of which the Free State 
should hasten to take advantage. Mr. Cosgrave and 
his Ministers have never desired to perpetuate bitter- 
ness, and having won all along the line they can afford 
to be magnanimous. No Republican can now interpret 
clemency as surrender, and a prompt clearance of the 
jails before Christmas would do more, even from a 
narrowly tactical point of view, to drive a wedge into 
the Sinn Fein ranks than could be accomplished by 
mailed fist methods. 

* * * 


Though the hoisting of the white flag by the remnant 
of the hunger-strikers gave a fillip to the Loan, its 
success was never in doubt. Three months ago the 
proclamations, duly reprinted in Sinn Fein journals, 
forbidding subscriptions under drastic pains and penal- 
ties, and announcing the intention of the Republic to 
repudiate the debt, might have had some effect. As it 
is the most timid investors are not only applying for 
shares, but are making public the amount of their 
subscriptions. The lists which appear daily in the 
Irish Press give the measure of the Irregulars’ failure. 
They had never any hope of converting the propertied 
elements, but they were confident of their ability to 
coerce them into neutrality. How completely their 
hold has weakened is shown by the action of the elemen- 
tary teachers. As an organised body the teachers are 
in violent collision with the Government over the 
proposal to reduce their salaries by 10 per cent.; never- 
theless, they have decided to invest £15,000 of their 
funds in the Loan. Even more eloquent is the applica- 
tion from the Church of Ireland authorities for stock 
to the amount of £250,000. There could be no better 
proof that the Free State has already gone far to justify 
its existence by eliminating the old line of cleavage by 
which Irishmen herded themselves, on sectarian grounds, 
into hostile political camps. This action of the heads 
of the principal Protestant Church ought to make an 
end of the favourite argument by which Belfast seeks to 
uphold its attitude of uncompromising opposition to 
the Free State and all its works. There is a case 
for the refusal of the Six Counties to come in with the 
rest of Ireland, but it is no longer possible, even for 
bigots, to base their case on the plea that to consent to 
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inclusion would be to hand over Protestant interests 
to the tender mercies of the Vatican. 
* ok ae 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Unless weather-lore 
A in electioneering has ceased to be, and the country, 
against every law of probability, turns out to be more 
Protectionist than the Tariffists and more open-mouthed than 
Mr. Baldwin, next Thursday’s pollings should see the end of 
the back-to-1840 rally. Possibly the Premier and his Govern- 
ment may last a little longer, though only, I imagine, on the 
unprincipled condition—not so unthinkable as it ought to be— 
of their stomaching a rebuff on the main issue. Most of the 
forecasts are less favourable to Conservative hopes than this ; 
some boldly foreshadow an out-and-out Ministerial rout. Per- 
sonally I should be disposed to back that agreeable contingency, 
but for one symptom—the extent to which Labour and Liberalism 
seem to be preoccupied with their competition for the singularly 
unglittering prize of priority in Opposition. 
* os * 


But for this obsession, the effects of which are not merely 
psychological—they have materialised in some purely cut- 
throat rivalries—I should be disposed, as I have said, to count 
the Government out. At the same time I do not consider that 
triangular fights tend invariably to the advantage of Con- 
servatism, still less that in a straight fight between Labour 
and one or other of the older parties Labour’s chances are 
necessarily prejudiced by the concentration of fire. I see 
that in Newcastle a different view is taken; but I also see that 
on this point Manchester differs from Newcastle. On the 
whole, Conservatism probably suffers least and gains most 
from the triangular fight, Labour suffers as much as it gains, 
and Liberalism usually gains least and suffers most. In a 
single-handed contest with Conservatism, on the other hand, 
the prospects of the opposing duellist, whether Liberal or 
Labour, are usually improved—the former substantially, and 


the latter only less appreciably. 
* * * 


Whether in a straight fight with Liberalism (a type of duel 
perhaps more common in this election than in the last) Labour 
has more to hope than to fear from the disengaged Conservative 
vote remains an open question. Some judges have never 
been able to accept recent experiences at Paisley as finally 
settling the point. In his first Paisley fight, which was of the 
triangular variety, Mr. Asquith held the seat by a majority of 
well over 2,000, reduced at the succeeding election in a straight 
fight with Labour to a little over 300. Query—How did the 
Conservatives vote, if they voted at all, at the second election ? 
Possibly some light on this obscure problem—a vital one for 
Mr. Asquith—may be extracted from an analysis of next 
Thursday's figures. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, an encouraging tendency is to be observed on 
the part of certain Ministers to prepare their followers for the 
worst, and at the same time steer their minds towards the 
merciful conclusion that since the fiscal issue must have been 
raised in any event, they should refrain from damning Mr. 
Baldwin for the consequences. As I should have expected, 
the original culprit turns out to have been Mr. Lloyd George, 
or rather, according to Mr. Amery, a little transatlantic bird 
(presumably of the mocking species) which flew into Downing 
Street one day with the disquieting message that Conservatism’s 
neglected tariff reform thunder was about to be stolen by the 
world’s astutest electioneering expert. From that moment, 
so I gather, the Protectionist section of the Cabinet had but 
one thought—how best to cut out the returning wizard and 
get Mr. Baldwin off the fiscal mark first. As Mr. Amery boasts, 
with somewhat artless pride, they actually succeeded in fore- 
stalling the forestaller by half the width of the Atlantic. To 
such an example of diamond-cut-diamond there should be only 


one sequel. 
* * * 


I was prepared to hear, and my expectation has been 
fulfilled, that by the pooling of the election funds of the two 
Liberal wings the orthodox group would be admitted to a 
foretaste of the advantages of a Capital Levy. Half-a-million 
is it, or, as some say, £600,000 ? Anyhow, not a bad immediate 
fortifier for the prospective perils of reunion. Quite as sur- 
prising as his open-handedness in this respect is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s modesty in the matter of candidates, the Liberal list, 
so far as I have analysed it, appearing to be made up of twice 
as many Asquithians as Lloyd Georgians. I suppose the 
solution of this, as of some other election mysteries, must be 
left to time. 


POST-ELECTION PROSPECTS 


O assume the mantle of prophecy on the very 
eve of a General Election, one must be either 
very brave or very foolish. When there js 

no election in sight we are most of us ready to express 
with the utmost confidence our conviction that this 
party or that would sweep the country if only it got the 
chance. But when the chance is upon us we are more 
cautious. And surely never have the professional 
prophets been more cautious than during the past week 
or two. No one of them seems willing to predict 
anything worth predicting. The position is certainly 
obscure. The new electorate itself, with its | 
proportion of women voters, is still, even after the two 
elections of 1918 and 1922, a comparatively unknown 
quantity ; and the issues upon which it is asked to vote 
are confused and unreal in an unusual degree. Yet 
we are not sure that the prophets might not have been 
a little bolder than they have been; for there are, at 
any rate, certain broad tendencies in this Election which 
it is not difficult to discern, and which, unless modem 
politics are mere unintelligible confusion, must produce 
results which are at least partially calculable. 

It is possible, at any rate—without quite throwing 
caution to the winds—to speculate if not to prophesy, 
To start with, there is the plain possibility, which 
seems to us to have been insufficiently appreciated, 
of a great anti-Conservative landslide. The Conserva- 
tive Government has done absolutely nothing since it 
came into office a year ago to win either popularity or 
respect. On the contrary, in every direction it has cut 
an extraordinarily poor figure. No one imagined that 
any British Government could possibly be more im- 
potent than that of Mr. Bonar Law—until Mr. Baldwin's 
Government came into existence! As far as its past 
record is concerned, the Government goes to the country, 
not exactly with a clean slate, but with an empty slate— 
having nothing on it but childish pot-hooks and erasures. 
With every great problem that it has attempted to 
touch—housing, unemployment, foreign policy—it has 
failed conspicuously and completely, and ended by 
doing nothing at all. It has shown, in short, that it 
cannot do a sura of simple addition; yet now it is asking 
to be allowed to draft and impose a complicated tariff! 
Even amongst convinced Tariff Reformers there must 
surely be serious apprehension about the possible 
consequences of a tariff drafted by plain Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues. It is not even as if Mr. Baldwin 
were master in his own house. Only a week or two 
ago his “ wild men” forced him to abandon his own 
plans and reject the assistance of the two most exper 
enced politicians in his party—Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. In general, the Conservative 
party offers a spectacle of weak futility that is without 
precedent in modern English politics ; and its platform 
performances are no more impressive than its achieve 
ments at Westminster and in Whitehall. It lacks 
talent, or even ordinary horse-sense, to a degree that 
is almost unbelievable. 

Upon this “ record” Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
are appealing to the country. It is magnificent, but 
surely it is not polities. Is it possible for those of us 
who do not utterly despair of democracy to believe that 
such a Government can in any circumstances win & 
vote of confidence from the electorate ? Quite apart 





from its manifest feebleness and failure it has declared 
itself for a policy—Protection—which is still, we 
believe, profoundly unpopular amongst the masses, 
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and which, at any rate, needs far more skilled advocacy 
than any that the present Conservative Party can 
cmmand. It is a party of native incompetents, 
heavily handicapped by their own choice, or at least 
by the decision of their leader. How can it fail to lose 
yotes ? And it needs only to lose a few votes to be 

yery heavily defeated. That is a point that deserves 
attention. The substantial Conservative majority in 
the late House of Commons was an unreal majority, 

dependent upon the support of only a little more than a 
third of the electorate. Quite a small swing of the 

ndulum would be enough to reduce it to its true 
strength, and then perhaps lower still. A Tory débdcle 
is thus a plain possibility. Out of the 350 seats that 
the Conservative Party holds it might lose 150 very 
easily indeed, that is to say, by even only a ten per cent. 
change amongst the electorate. 

But who will gain the seats that the Conservatives 
will lose ? At a guess we should say that the Liberals 
may gain two-thirds of them. But here the factors 
upon which any reasonable opinion can be founded 
become very complex. The reunited Liberal Party 
has a triple advantage. It has the incalculable moral 
advantage of the enthusiasm which has been born of 
its spectacular re-union; it has the advantage of a 
galaxy of platform talent with which no other party 
can even pretend to compete; and it has plenty of 
money. Mr. Lloyd George, after a year of comparative 
obscurity, has become once more a leading figure. 
He is, indeed, quite obviously the chief figure in this 
campaign. His electioneering talent and his redundant 
energy, wholeheartedly enlisted in the cause of Free 
Trade—in which he may or may not himself believe— 
cannot fail to influence hundreds of thousands of voters. 
And his opponents play into his hands. Lord Derby 
the other day, in supporting the Government, said that 
he felt sure M. Poincaré would much rather have to 
deal with Mr. Baldwin than with Mr. Lloyd George ; 
and all Mr. Lloyd George need say, and said, in reply, 
was: “Of course he would.” Whatever may happen, 
it seems impossible to imagine Mr. Lloyd George 
becoming either Prime Minister or Foreign Minister in 
the near future ; but the retort is not the less effective 
for that, and is a fair sample of the platform supremacy 
of the Liberals. If such supremacy means anything, 
then united Liberalism, with Mr. Asquith as its leader, 
and Mr. Lloyd George as its free-lance champion, 
must win a great many seats. It must, at any rate, 
make far more gains than any other party. 

But Labour stands to win, too, we believe. Here 
and there it will lose seats that were won on a minority 
vote and have now to be defended in straight fights. 
But, on balance, it should make considerable gains, 
especially in London and other great cities. It should 
win about a third of the seats that the Conservatives 
lose. In any case, however, it is not the fate of the 
labour Party that is at stake in this election. 

her it loses or gains seats, its future is assured. 
Whether, in the coming Parliament, it has 180 or 
*00 members is not a question of vital importance 
tither to itself or to the public. In a few years it 
wil have a good many more than 200 members, and 
if it should not do very well this month, it will probably 
do all the better next time. What, to the observer, 
much more interesting is the fate of Liberalism— 
for the future of the Liberal Party is very far from 
assured. If it cannot make good now, when 
‘verything is in its favour, it will never make good, 
‘nd the future of British politics will be a struggle 





between Labour and Conservatism. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that it will make good. 

But all that is speculation. What seems fairly 
certain is that there will not be a Protectionist majority 
in the new Parliament and probably not even a Con- 
servative majority. If we are wrong in that belief 
we shall have erred in good company, for there does 
not seem to be a single electoral prophet who predicts 
a victory for Mr. Baldwin's policy. It seems, indeed, 
as nearly certain as anything can be that no party 
will have a clear majority in the new Parliament. 
Thus, there will arise a situation quite new in English 
political history; and the sooner its possibilities are 
canvassed and considered the more likely are we to 
discover a practical solution of the threatening deadlock. 
Some sort of Coalition Government will be necessary. 
To leaders of all parties that necessity will be extremely 
distasteful, and no one can tell how it will be faced 
and dealt with. But it seems to us evident that the 
practical difficulties of a Conservative-Liberal Coalition 
must be far greater than those of a Liberal-Labour 
Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George is still suspected in 
some quarters—perhaps justly—of wishing to create 
a Centre Party. But how can he do it? The majority 
of the reunited Liberal Party, whilst they are glad 
enough to have Mr. Lloyd George as platform champion, 
are profoundly opposed to an alliance, of even the 
most temporary kind, with the Conservatives. Any 
attempt of that sort would mean a fresh and final 
split which would destroy the Liberal Party for ever. 
Mr. Lloyd George has not thrown all his money and 
energy into the cause of reunited Liberalism merely 
to destroy it again next month. The fine fervour of 
reunion will not last for ever, but it will last long enough 
to prevent the breaking of Liberal eggs to make a 
Centre Party omelette next month. Mr. Lloyd George 
is obviously very happy in his new réle, and what is 
more, has spent his money. As anti-Conservative 
leader his future is assured. Why should he venture 
again into the dangerous and uncharted wilderness 
of Coalitionism ? 

There remains the alternative of a Liberal-Labour 
Coalition—difficult enough, but not nearly so difficult 
as the other. For between the Liberal Party and the 
Labour Party there are no fundamental differences of 
policy. There is the Capital Levy, but that is not 
practical politics. There is the policy of nationalisation, 
but Labour leaders will admit, without very severe 
disappointment, that that can wait. And, on all other 
questions of immediate policy, there is no difference 
of principle between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 

Mr. Henderson on the one side, and Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George on the other. The real difficulty 
is of quite another kind. Labour cannot join a Liberal 
Government without sacrificing elements of prestige 
which it regards as vital to its position in the country. 
If the Labour Party should be bigger than the Liberal 
Party, then the difficulties of arranging a Coalition 
Government—with, say, a Labour Prime Minister and 
Mr. Asquith at the Foreign Office and Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Colonial Office or the Admiralty—would probably 
not prove at all insuperable. But if the Liberals 
were the larger party with an obvious and unsurrender- 
able claim to the Premiership, then it might be almost 
impossible to form a Coalition Government. The 
Labour Party would prefer to stand aside and wait— 
for it knows that if it keeps clear of entanglements 
it can afford to wait. We imagine that in that event 
—which seems, on the whole, to be the most likely 
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of events—the Labour Party would be willing to offer 
general support to a purely Liberal Government on 
terms that would not be very onerous. But such a 
position would obviously be unsatisfactory. A Govern- 
ment with no majority of its own in the House of 
Commons would be something that we have never 
known in this country, and that certainly we do not 
want to know. But it would have at least one advan- 
tage—that Great Britain would once more have a 
firm foreign policy; since on that question at any rate 
there are no differences between the Liberal and the 
Labour Parties. As to whether it would be best to 
have Mr. Asquith or Mr. Clynes, Mr. MacDonald or 
Sir John Simon or Mr. Henderson, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs we have our own opinion ; 
but, as far as their general views are concerned, we 
are not aware that there is a shadow of difference 
between them. Mr. Asquith as Foreign Minister 
would be assured of the whole-hearted support of the 
Labour Party. Mr. Clynes as Foreign Minister would 
be assured of the whole-hearted support of the Liberal 
Party—and possibly also of Mr. Baldwin. For we have 
no fault to find, as we have often said, with Mr. Bald- 
win’s views on foreign policy ; we complain only of his 
apparently utter inability to make anyone outside 
Great Britain pay any attention to them. Any Liberal- 
Labour combination, in whatever other respects it 
might fail, would certainly give us a foreign policy and 
re-establish Great Britain in the position to which it 
is entitled in the counsels of Europe. 

Here, then, is what we hope: that the Labour Party 
will win at least 201 seats, and that the Liberals will 
win not more, nor much less, than 199. Then, for a 
few years, we might have a stable Coalition Govern- 
ment. All the other alternatives seem to offer no 
prospect of anything but political chaos and another 
General Election within twelve months. 


THE LABOUR VOTER 


HO votes Labour, and why? There will be a 
better chance of answering these questions after 
the coming General Election than after most 

appeals to the country. For usually elections are fought 
principally on specific questions of policy, some national, 
some local, but essentially immediate issues, which sway 
the ordinary voter more than principles or established 
party allegiances. Always, there is a good-sized body of 
voters to whom party comes first, and policy is quite a 
secondary consideration. But the great mass of votes 
that turn the balance, now this way and now that, is 
generally moved mainly by immediate issues of the hour. 

In this election, it is almost true that there are no 
issues. Certainly there are none which make a general or 
a passionate appeal. Unemployment is the nearest ap- 
proach to such an issue ; but it is not specific enough. It 
merges itself into the general question of choice between 
the three parties, all of which profess to give unemploy- 
ment first place in their programmes. Tariff Reform is 
hardly an issue at all; for no one seems to expect that, 
even if the Conservatives return to power, they will be 
able, or will even attempt, to carry any big changes in our 
fiscal system. The plain fact is that there are no issues, 
in the ordinary sense, and that everyone is conscious of 
their absence as the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
election. 

The consequence is that each candidate stands or falls, 
far more than is usually the case, by the general appeal 
of his party and by its whole social outlook. The question 
before us is not whether we want Tariffs, or Free Trade or 
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a Capital Levy; it is whether we wish to be governed by 
Conservatives, or by Liberals or by the Labour Party, 
It is an election fought on general principles; and jts 
result should be to bring out, with unusual clarity, the 
approximate distribution of political sentiments in the 
community. 

It will be highly instructive to observe how the Labou 
Party, with its special appeal, fares in such a contest, 
It is a party based largely on the millions enrolled in the 
Trade Union and Co-operative movements, but including 
also many men and women drawn from other social classes, 
It has always endeavoured to combine an appeal based 
on the broad ground that its policy is the best for the 
country as a whole—an ideal and essentially rationg] 
appeal to men and women of any class—with a mor 
particular appeal to Trade Unionists and Co-operators to 
regard Labour politics as the logical complement to Labour 
industrial and economic organisation. This appeal is also 
partly rational and ideal; but it is in addition an attempt 
to enlist on the side of political Labour the strong instinets 
of loyalty and solidarity which the working-class economic 
movements have called into being. In the presence of 
immediate issues on which the ordinary voter may have 
strong opinions or equally strong prejudices, this appeal 
is easily thrust into the background, as it was in 1900, 
when the Labour Party first appeared in politics; and 
again in 1910 and 1918. It appeared to some extent in 
1906, and again last year; but this time it has a fuller 
opportunity to find expression than ever before. Will it, 
in a more marked sense than in previous elections, swing 
the Trade Unionist and Co-operative voters to the side 
of Labour? Or will it be shown that the counter-attrac- 
tions of Liberalism or Conservatism are more powerful 
than the appeal to working-class loyalty ? 

Unquestionably, the process of “ rationalisation,”’ which 
the Labour Party has carried through in recent years, has 
made its appeal to the sheer loyalty of the workers less 
simple and therefore more difficult. As a party consisting 
almost wholly of working men, the Labour Party could 
say simply, “We strike together. Why not vote to- 
gether?” Deliberately, it threw aside the naked and 
largely unreasoning simplicity of this argument in order 
to broaden its appeal, and become a party really speaking 
to all classes on the plane of reason. But it did not throw 
the old appeal away : it gave it a new context, laying itself 
open indeed to the attacks of those who maintain that, 
because the Labour Party includes people of all classes, 
it cannot be really a Labour Party at all, but also providing 
the answer that, in this case, instinct and reason are not 
at war. It is not less the workers’ party for being other 
people’s party as well; it is more so, because it seeks to 
inspire all classes with the spirit of co-operative service 
which the workers’ movement is struggling to express. 

Still, if the appeal remains, it becomes more intellectual, 
and therefore less easy to bring home in the hurly-burly 
of an election campaign. On this occasion, however, the 
absence of other vital issues enables attention to bk 
directed to it, and the case to be more fully stated and 
argued. We have often urged, when attempts have been 
made by the other parties to make by-elections turn o 
the general issue of Capitalism versus Socialism, which is 
only their bad name for the Labour policy, that they 
were making a great mistake from their own standpoint 
by making the Labour Party a present of the issue most 
likely to turn instinctive working-class loyalty to its side. 
Usually this has been done where a Liberal or Conservative 
has sought to unite the voters of both parties in a straight 
fight against a Labour candidate. Even so, it has been 
a marked failure. We believe it is even less likely 
succeed in an election where half of the contests at 
three-cornered, and Liberals and Conservatives are pri 
cipally opposing each other on a matter in which mos 
electors, wisely or unwisely, take very little interest. 

It is true that both the Trade Union and the Co-operatitt 
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movements have been seriously weakened by the long 
slump, and that they no longer represent anything like 
so large a proportion of the electorate as they did three 
years ago. Doubtless, this was a factor on which Mr. 
Baldwin counted in choosing to appeal to the country at 
this particular time. We are by no means sure that the 
event will show him wise. We believe that, though 
organisation may be weaker, the number of working-class 
men and women who have transferred, half instinctively 
and half rationally, to the Labour Party the loyalty 
which they feel to their industrial organisations has con- 
siderably increased, and will find expression in next week’s 
election figures. 

We are far from suggesting that all Trade Unionists— 
much less all Co-operators—vote, or will ever vote, Labour. 
Among the thinking men and women of these movements 
there will always be political differences, and some working 
people will, from conviction, follow the Liberal or the 
Conservative Party. There will, moreover, always be a 
big section ready to take its political opinions on trust 
or on authority, and to vote at the bidding of the squire, 
the employer, the popular minister, the local benefactor, 
the Trade Union leader, or even of Billy Merson or Vesta 
Tilley. All parties employ the wiles of electioneering 
propaganda to the capture of such voters, and they have 
their reward according to their efficiency and the depth 
of their purse. The question of interest is how far the 
reasoning and thinking section of the working-class has 
passed over to Labour, and how far the appeal to working- 
class loyalty, operated largely through this thinking 
section, is on the way to outdo the counter-appeals of the 
other parties, despite the far greater resources, especially 
in the Press, which are at their back. 

It will not, we think, be seriously disputed that, in most 
parts of the country, the great bulk of the intelligent and 
politically conscious men and women in the working-class 
movements have now “ gone Labour.”’ This was not the 
case before the war; but it is the case now, though there 
are areas, especially in Lancashire and the Midlands, to 
which it does not fully apply. This politically conscious 
minority has not, of course, yet swung the less conscious 
majority of the workers at all completely to its side. But 
where, as in Scotland and most of the mining areas last 
year, it has been able to force the electoral fight onto a 
broad enough issue of political attitude, it has gone very 
far towards this end. And its going further is only a 
question of time ; for where the intelligent minority leads 
the less intelligent majority of the workers will ultimately 
follow. We believe it will be found next week to have 
followed a stage further than a year ago, and this despite 
the immense handicap of almost complete suppression of 
Labour election news in all the papers, except the Daily 
Herald, which has only a small circulation in comparison 
with its chief rivals. 

The progress of the Labour Party in its appeal to other 
classes of the community is more difficult to gauge. In 
the years following the war it profited by the decline and 
divisions of Liberalism, and drew a large body of the 
middle classes to its support. The leaders of those who 
came over have mostly remained; but it is probably 
true that some of those who followed them have passed 
back to their older allegiances, or are now poised in a 
condition of uncertainty between the rival party claims. 
These men and women have in many cases fallen away 
not so much from a change of opinion as from a failure 
to find themselves, or to make themselves, at home in the 
unfamiliar environment of a party largely Trade Unionist 

M composition. They have felt “ out of it,” left out of 
*the intimate circles formed by common preoccupation 
with workshop affairs. This has not been the case where 








they have been numerous enough to reshape the Labour 
Organisations so as to make them fit their needs, and it 

no means follows that they, and others like them, will 
not before long find their way back to the Labour fold. 


But, temporarily at least, Liberal reunion means a set-back 
to the Labour appeal among the middle classes, and this 
in part neutralises the growth of Labour political sentiment 
among the industrial workers. A second failure of 
Liberalism, however, or a second split in its ranks, would 
at once add greatly to the strength of Labour; for a 
large part of the middle-class backing of Liberalism depends 
on its points of coincidence with the Labour programme, 
and not on those of difference. 

We do not attempt to prophesy the result of the Election. 
Prophecy is far too difficult to attempt in face of the 
huge electorate of to-day. We have tried only to indicate 
certain factors of importance in any attempt to measure 
the results when they come to hand. General Elections 
usually give a very poor indication of what the bulk of 
the electorate thinks or feels on the major questions of 
social and political attitude. This Election, by reason of 
the lack of specific issues, should give better facilities for 
a measurement of our general political condition. And 
such a measurement is important; for all Governments 
have to legislate, not as they would like, but within limits 
set by the attitude of the mass of the people. We need 
to know what people think, and how they feel. If this 
Election helps to tell us that, it will not have been useless, 
even if a small pell should tell us that many of them feel 
nothing at all that they can express by casting a vote. 
If Labour gains seats this time, in the absence of specific 
issues making in its favour, and with revived Liberalism 
and nearly all the means of publicity against it, there 
will be clear signs of a great growth of Labour sentiment 
in the country—of that fusion of rational and instinctive 
appeals which the Labour Party set out to accomplish 
when it reorganised itself in 1918 as the party of workers 
“by hand and by brain.” 


GERMANY WITHOUT A 
GOVERNMENT 


BerxLInN, November 26th. 
R. STRESEMANN has fallen between several 
D stools. His fate shows that even in politics 
sheer opportunism without any principle behind 
it sooner or later overreaches itself. In this case it has 
been sooner. Dr. Stresemann’s vanity has been his 
undoing. He was quite convinced that he had such a 
reputation in Paris that he had only to become Chancellor 
to transform M. Poincaré into a reasonable and conciliatory 
person ready for all concessions. The illusion might have 
been harmless had not Dr. Stresemann persuaded a very 
large number of people to share it. His sudden elevation 
to the position of necessary man and only possible saviour 
was one of the most curious phenomena in my political 
experience. Nobody could explain why he was necessary 
any more than the Parisian public could have explained 
thirty years ago why it sang with one voice “ C’est Boulanger 
qu’il nous faut!” It was a matter of faith with no 
foundation in Dr. Stresemann’s previous career. One 
knew him as the editor of the Zeit, a paper notorious for 
its vulgarity, its anti-English bias and the tendenciousness, 
to put it mildly, of its news. When the Manchester 
Guardian published the Dariac report, the Zeit informed 
its readers that the Guardian had not accompanied the 
report by a word of protest! One heard much of Dr. 
Stresemann’s cleverness. He is clever, no doubt, but it 
is an inferior sort of cleverness. ‘“* A Lloyd George without 
the talent” was the description of him given to me last 
week by a witty German who knows him well, but Dr. 
Stresemann is not of the same type as Mr. Lloyd George. 
He belongs much more to the type of Chicago politician. 
The European politician of whom he most reminds me is 
Mr. Korfanty, with the important qualification that the 
latter is more fin and much more agreeable—indeed, 
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I never met a more agreeable person. I suppose that Dr. 
Stresemann was a bit off colour last Friday night, but 
it was really tactless to treat the foreign correspondents 
to a eulogy of the younger William of Hohenzollern and 
a declaration of the ineradicable militarist tendency of 
the German people, based on the flimsy evidence that the 
“Schieber” in music-halls and cafés applaud military 
marches. In fact, the German people are just about as 
militarist as a flock of sheep. 

It might be argued that Dr. Stresemann must have been 
necessary, since it is so difficult to find a successor to him, 
but that difficulty is due to the vices of the German parlia- 
mentary system, and to the fact that all the political 
parties are discredited except the Extreme Right, which, 
not having yet been in office, has not had the opportunity. 
Parliamentary Government is not understood as yet in 
Germany. The members of the Reichstag are out of touch 
with their constituents, of whom they never seem to 
think, and the whole system is bureaucratic. The real 
decisions are made at private meetings of so-called party 
leaders and the public debates are mere formalities. More- 
over, Germany enjoys the blessing of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, which means that there are half a score of 
parties none of which has a majority. Further, with the 
exceptions of the Communists and the Extreme Right, 
all the parties are divided into a Right and a Left wing, 
which differ profoundly from each other on fundamental 
points. The Centre Party is an absurdity, formed as it 
is on a religious, not a political, basis. Its Right and 
Left wings are poles apart in politics. Herr Brauns, for 
example, who was Minister of Labour in the Stresemann 
Cabinet, is really a Deutschnational, whereas Dr. Wirth 
is a Democrat. The formal union of the Majority and 
Independent Socialists into one party has been the ruin 
of German Socialism. The whole is much weaker than were 
its respective parts. Much wiser would it have been to 
follow the English example and form a coalition of the 
three political Labour parties and the Trade Unions, but 
vested interests and personal jealousies were too strong. 
The parliamentary system will never work in Germany 
until the party system has been readjusted. The real 
tendencies in German politics would be fully represented 
by three parties, a party of the Right, a party of the 
bourgeois Left, and a Labour coalition. 

Such a reshuffling would probably be brought about by 
the force of circumstances but for Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The results of that system have been bad 
in every country where it has been adopted. The huge 
constituencies which it involves for its proper working 
still further reduce the already inadequate contact between 
electors and elected and deprive the electors of the last 
shred of control over their representatives. It leads toa 
diminution of interest in politics and an unhealthy increase 
in the power of the party machine, and it makes by- 
elections impossible—a serious drawback. My own prefer- 
ence is for some such system as Mr. Cole has proposed, 
but, if the method of direct election of national Parlia- 
ments is to be retained, experience seems to show that 
the best electoral system is the single-member constituency 
with a second ballot or transferable vote. Proportional 
Representation is perfect in theory, but in practice it 
illustrates the French proverb: “ Le mieux est l’ennemi 
du bien.” 

It is, however, impossible at a moment’s notice to reform 
the German electoral system and teach German politicians 
what parliamentary government means, and President 
Ebert has to solve the problem as best he can with the 
means at his disposal. The solution is the more difficult 
since the composite majority by which the Stresemann 
Cabinet was defeated gives him no guidance. He cannot 
call on the Socialists and the Deutschnational party to 
form a coalition Government. His own inclination, it is 
understood, was to resort to a non-party Cabinet of officials, 
and he had in view as Chancellor of such a Cabinet Herr 
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Albert, who was formerly in the diplomatic service, and 
whose chief title to fame is the fact that one day during 
the war he went to sleep in the elevated railway in New 
York and had his pocket-book stolen. The strong opposi- 
tion of the Centre and the Democrats, however, led the 
President to abandon this idea and on Saturday afternoon 
he offered the Chancellorship, at the suggestion of the 
Centre, to Herr von Kardorff, formerly a member of the 
Deutschnational party and now of the Volkspartei. Hen 
von Kardorff is not very prominent in politics, but he is 
personally well spoken of and has the advantage of pos. 
sessing the qualities summed up in the term gentleman, 
President Ebert, who is an astute person, probably antici- 
pated that the result would be what it was—namely, 
that the Deutschnationals would refuse to co-operate 
with Herr von Kardorff and, in so doing, would show 
their hand and disgust the Centre. Herr von Kardorff 
might have been prepared to go on without the Deutsch. 
nationals, but he was deserted by his own party, the 
majority of which now wishes to work with the Extreme 
Right, although last week that was the opinion only of a 
large minority. The Volkspartei wants as Chancellors 
man of the type of Dr. Heinze, who was responsible for 
the Saxon business, or Herr Jarres, whom Dr. Stresemann 
had just appointed Minister of the Interior and who 
advocates a rupture with France and the arming of 
Germany. Either of these would be acceptable to the 
Deutschnationals. 

Yesterday President Ebert fell back on his first choice, 
Herr Albert. At the time of writing it is not clear whether 
Herr Albert will be able to form a Government at all. 
Meanwhile it is not reassuring to hear such names as 
Jarres, Luther and Brauns mentioned as possible Ministers, 
for they were the very members of the Stresemann 
Cabinet most compromised in the intrigues of the Extreme 
Right, and most committed to the insane policy of aban- 
doning the Rhineland and the Ruhr and preparing for 
war with France. Even less reassuring is it to hear 
General von Seeckt spoken of as Minister of National 
Defence, for that would indicate a determination to resist 
the demand of the Allies for the resumption of military 
control. The real reason why Dr. Stresemann refused 
to agree to the resumption of military control was that 
General von Seeckt and the Staff of the Reichswehr would 
not allow him to agree. And the reason why they would 
not allow him was that they have something to hide. 
General von Seeckt could put an end to the illegal arming 
to-morrow, if he chose, but he does not choose. It is 
perfectly true that the policy of the Allies is responsible 
for the present weakness of the civil Government in 
Germany, but that does not alter the fact that the sub- 
ordination of the civil Government to the military 
authorities is an immediate danger to Germany and an 
ultimate danger to Europe. The sooner that danger is 
firmly tackled the better. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the majority 
of the German people would be glad to see the military 
control restored. Only this morning I got into conversa- 
tion on the subject with a tradesman, who regretted the 
hesitation of England to force the German Government 
to restore it, which he attributed to indifference to the 
fate of Germany! In his opinion, it was most undesirable 
to leave France to act alone, and the Allies should act 
together in this matter, and also in demanding the expul- 
sion of the Crown Prince from Germany. He assured me 
that his opinion was shared by a large number of people 
in Berlin, and I know by experience that it is. It is, m 
fact, the opinion of most people on the Left in politics. 
It is objected in some quarters that drastic measures on 
the part of the Allies would drive the Extreme Right to 
put their crazy policy into practice. That seems to me 
most unlikely. The Deutsche Zeitung may believe on the 
authority of an anonymous Swiss officer—was he an 
admiral ?—that Germany would have a good chance of 
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yictory in a war with France. General von Seeckt, who is 
no fool, knows better; and how, I %hould like to know, 
would war be possible without the consent and co-operation 
of the Reichswehr? It is surely not suggested that the 
irregular Fascist organisations could declare war on France 
on their own account. By the way, General von Seeckt 
has formally interdicted not only the Fascist organisations, 
but the two Fascist political parties in the whole of 
Germany, including Bavaria, but he seems in no hurry to 
disperse them. 

The British Government should not allow itself to be 
bluffed. The German civil authorities may not have the 
power to stop the illegal arming, but the military authorities 
have. If the latter refuse to use their power and also 
refuse to allow the military control of the Allies to be 
resumed, the only possible conclusion is that the resumption 
of that control is urgently necessary. France will presum- 
ably in any case insist on its resumption. My information 
from France is that public opinion there is so much excited 
about the return of the Crown Prince and the question 
of military control that, if M. Poincaré ordered a mobilisa- 
tion to-morrow, he would have the support of nine-tenths 
of the French people. Indeed, public opinion is pushing 
him into action. For this reason his policy has been 
modified in the direction of more drastic measures. If 
the crazy German reactionaries persist in their insane 
tactics, it will no longer be a question only of the loss of 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr. It might mean a French 
army in Berlin. For that reason it is to the interest of 
Germany that England should join in bringing the lunatics 
to their senses. Rosert DELL. 


BRIBES FOR FARMERS 


HE claim that the Government have principles, 
| even though-they have nothing else, is refuted 
by their agricultural policy—if policy be the 
correct term for it. That it was conceived in haste and 
shapen in insincerity is a contention that can be put 
forward with confidence on the strength of Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement of a year ago. Speaking at Worcester, in 
October, 1922, that apostle of simple sincerity said: 
“Neither agriculture nor any other industry in this country 
can look to the Government, or to any other Government, 
whatever promises they may make, for a direct or indirect 
subsidy of public money.” But at the bidding of his 
advisers, who must have warned him that the hereditary 
stronghold of Conservatism was in revolt, he would appear 
to have asked for a short cut to popularity. Thereupon 
Sir Robert Sanders, the bluff country squire who is a fine 
scholar and a still finer sportsman, but has no other 
apparent qualification to be in charge of agriculture in 
such difficult times as these, has presented a plan that 
sounds well, but is in truth a mere bribe neither well con- 
sidered nor effective. The farming community, fearing 
control above all evils, dreading Wages Boards, recognising 
that in many cases they will now be able to farm rent free, 
have swallowed the hastily prepared bait, with an intima- 
tion that it is not large enough. They will continue to 
vote Blue and will advise their employees to do the same, 
With the gratitude that is a sense of favour to come. 

To what extent will the Government’s plan help existing 
conditions? Let us consider the farm hand first of all. 
He is safe to be told that he is very well off with his thirty 
shillings a week, which is worth, say, eighteen in pre-war 
purchasing value, and only worth so much as that while 
Free Trade endures. What will it buy under Protection ? 


I can’t help thinking that when the tariffs are operating 
against him the labourer with thirty shillings will be 
worse off than he has ever been since the old ten shilling 
& week years, for we must remember that the price of 
foodstuffs will go up even without any tax on corn and 
meat. The latter doesn’t concern the labourer much, 


for he can’t afford to buy it even on a wage of five shillings 
a day, and when the manufacturers who supply the farmer 
with his needs, from modern machinery downwards, are 
released from American competition, prices must increase. 
The farm worker has nothing to thank Mr. Baldwin for, 
unless it is for the speech at Worcester last year. The 
simplest necessities of the cottage will tend to rise beyond 
the housewife’s reach, and it should be remembered that 
in the rural districts near industrial areas the wages of 
the farm worker are now thirty shillings or a trifle more. 
All advantages in these cases go to the employer. 

How stands the farmer? Grown wary, and with 
memory of the Agriculture Act fiasco before him, he has 
already sounded Mr. Baldwin on the questions of Control 
and Wages Boards. As Mr. Baldwin is an honest man, 
and honest men do not equivocate, we may presume that 
the replies were prepared for him and that he was too 
much preoccupied at the time to give them careful examina- 
tion. The Government do not propose to institute “ any 
general system of control of cultivation,” but they must 
be at liberty to include in the Bill provisions “ to secure 
that the subsidy is not paid to farmers whose cultivation 
falls below a reasonable standard.” In other words, the 
farmer will be controlled, but not by “a general system.” 
Why not be quite frank and admit that the country will 
not pay £1 per acre to the man whose rent with rates 
may be less than £1, if he is going to raise crops of weeds 
with a little corn mixed up in them? A subsidy without 
adequate supervision would turn weak men on bad, cheap 
land into rogues ; it would put a premium on dirty farming ; 
control in one form or another is inevitable, imspection 
must go with it. There will be more than 800,000 appli- 
ecants for the subsidy; nobody will suggest that their 
claims can go unchecked. 

There are to be no Wages Boards; they are unpopular 
with employers. The farmers are to prove in practice 
that these are not needed. Government “reserve the 
right in case of necessity,”’ not to bring back the Boards, 
but “to establish machinery to secure that a fair wage 
is paid.” What is a Wages Board if it is not machinery 
to secure fair wages? What machinery is more effectiv: 
than a Wages Board? 

The Great Ones have not decided whether the subsidy 
should be varied from time to time or fixed over a term 
of years. In short, they have not considered the question of a 
subsidy in any of its bearings. It is a sop to the Cerberus 
of farming, one of whose three heads, that of the landlord, 
has been carefully muzzled, while the sop has been thrown 
in such a fashion that the most, if not all, of it is within 
reach of the second head, that of the farmer. 

Lord Long, who speaks with the authority of long 
experience, has told us that the subsidy will benefit the 
farmer to the extent of about 10s. per acre, and that the 
labourer will get the rest. The working out of these 
proportions is open to serious criticism, for in many cases 
the farm hand will get nothing from Protection plus 
subsidy save increased cost of living; but, if the results 
be as stated, and if we take the average corn yield (wheat, 
barley and oats) to be five quarters an acre in a normal 
year—moderate figures enough—a drop of two shillings a 
quarter in the world market will wipe out the farmer's 
share of the subsidy. On the other hand, should the 
foreign exportable surpluses be less than usual, and the 
world price mount to a figure at which cereals could be 
produced here in ordinary circumstances at a_ profit, 
as they are fairly frequently—in the year 1921 to give a 
recent example—the farmer will take many millions of 
the public money, while the labourer will be worse off 
because of Protection, and the urban housewife will 
continue to pay on such things as clothes, household 
utensils, etc., to provide the wherewithal to subsidise the 
farm. How can this help the friendly relations between 
the town and country that every lover of England looks 
to as the foundation of a prosperous agriculture? 
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The one thing to be said for the farmer, if he takes a 
subsidy in years when cereal prices are high, is that his 
ordinary costs of maintenance will have gone up under 
Protection to an extent that makes even his simple 
standard of living hard to maintain. Those who know 
the ways of the country town shopkeeper even in these 
times when Free Trade rules, will look forward with some- 
thing akin to horror to the season when Protection takes 
its place. But these penalties that hurt the farmer’s wife 
will deal yet more severely with the labourer’s. 

In the past few days I have talked with farmers who 
are only awake to the promise of the subsidy and cannot 
understand that control must come with it. Conservative 
candidates in rural constituencies appear to be in no 
hurry to enlighten them, nor do they tell the labourer 
that while his benefits are nebulous his expenses will be 
up by something round about 10 or even 20 per cent. They 
have even forgotten Mr. Baldwin’s warning that nobody 
can look to the Government for subsidies. In an atmo- 
sphere of deceit and evasion those manufacturing interests 
that have everything to gain from Protection are sup- 
porting the countryside’s Conservative candidates. 

It cannot be realised too clearly that the farmer could 
only hope to resist supervision while he was content to 
carry on without assistance. So soon as the pressure of 
outside competition compelled him to ask for aid, he was 
morally bound to submit his affairs to the reasonable 
control of those who were prepared to help him. Even 
now, if he would be satisfied to seek a guarantee against 
loss, though he could not avoid either control or Wages 
Boards, he could still retain his self-respect. As things 
are, he is deliberately consenting to aecept a reduced 
status, and he will have to forget his objections to both 
Control and Wages Boards; the best he can hope for is 
that they will be called by other names. 

Finally, there is no reason to believe either that the 
subsidy will be permanent or that it will have any appreci- 
able effect upon food production and rural employment ; 
all depends upon factors at present incalculable. It is 
not very likely that either a Liberal or a Labour Govern- 
ment would allow a subsidy Act to remain on the Statute 
Book, and it is to be feared that the feelings roused by 
it will work against the only policies that can enable 
agriculture to help town and country alike. The farm 
should not be made the hunting ground of politicians; 
they are more harmful than rabbits; its problems can 
only be handled effectively on lines that do not provoke 
party strife. That the Conservatives should have flung 
so empty a bribe to the industry on the eve of an election 
is greatly to be regretted, for, individually if pot collectively, 
they have done their best for farming in the past, earning 
the respect of all honest political opponents. Ss. L. B. 


ON BEING CRUEL 


KINDLY accuser has levelled a charge of kindliness 
against me. It is a strange fact that nothing 
puts an ordinary human being on his defence 

more quickly than to have one of the virtues imputed to him. 
Who except a Prime Minister would not be insulted by 
being described as a “ good, honest man”? Authors 
tear their hair if reviewers say that their books are “ read- 
able.” Schoolboys, if they are still the same as they were 
a generation ago, resent any suspicion that they are “ hard- 
working.” Ruskin scribbled furious footnotes against 
critics who declared that he wrote beautifully. Lamb 
became irritated when Coleridge referred to him as “ gentle.” 
There are, it is said, virtuous young men who, if anyone 
calls them “ virtuous,” will lie like Peter as if in contra- 
diction of a calumny. Soldiers, who are acclaimed as 
“* heroes,” assure us earnestly that they are nothing of the 
sort, but either that they only did what anybody else 
would have done in the same circumstances or that what 





seemed a brave action was the result of losing their heads 
through fright. There is scarcely any kind of merit, 
indeed, that a man will not disown if he is publicly saddled 
with it. No man likes to be called “* sober ”’ or “ pious,” or 
“* modest ” or “* practical’ or “sane.” There is a famous 
hymn, “‘ Ashamed to be a Christian,” which makes it 
evident that even Christians have been known to deny 
their Christianity in public. It used to be told of Robert 
Browning that, when some one asked him in public if he 
was a Christian, he thundered “ No.” It is a widespread 
human instinct to reply “‘ No,” frequently even when we 
do not mean it. Scott went so far as to reply “‘ No” when he 
was asked whether he was the author of Waverley? The 
motives for saying “ No,” are, of course, various. The 
soldier who wins the Victoria Cross and is called a hero 
says “ No,” as a rule, out of modesty. Scott said “ No” 
because he felt that nobody had the right to pry into his 
secrets. Ruskin said “‘ No,” when he was praised for his 
writing, because he knew that the critics preferred his 
writing to his thinking. In the same way, most men who 
are described as “ honest,” “* sober,” “* industrious” and 
“* modest ” are resentful because they feel that the praise 
of these qualities conveys an insinuation that they are 
lacking in other and more star-like qualities. The school- 
boy would rather you thought he had won a scholarship 
through cleverness than through hard work, for there is 
more satisfaction to his vanity in the thought that he is 
clever. Let him take to writing in later life, however, 
and he will acquire a distaste for being called “ clever” ; 
he will feel that those who are calling him “ clever” are 
denying him the one infinitely precious thing, genius. 
Human beings are suspicious of most praise, indeed, not 
because it is excessive, but because by its very definiteness 
it seems to set a limit on the good things that can be said 
of them. Not until they die do they quite abandon the 
hope of being praised for qualities that they know in their 
sacred hearts they do not possess. How happy I felt 
many years ago when I heard that a man—who had met 
me only once, be it said, and that for a few moments in the 
shadows round a street-lamp—had described me as a 
“tall, athletic-looking chap like a Spanish sailor”! I do 
not think he had ever seen a Spanish sailor, but the praise, 
in that it flattered my secret wishes, was good. 

On the whole, however, I fancy that if I had been present 
I should have said “ No” even to this. There is a luxury 
in mere contradiction—in telling someone that he is wrong. 
That is what the Americans call a natural “ reaction” 
with many of us. (An American inscribed a copy of his 
new book to me the other day, concluding with the words: 
“* Would appreciate your reactions.) I know that on 
being described as “‘ kindly,” my first reaction was to sit 
down and prove to myself, if to nobody else, that I was 
nothing of the sort. I recalled with a glow of pleasure 
the occasion on which I had been called “ rancorous” 
on account of something I had written about Mr. Kipling. 
I rejoiced in the nine times I had been accused of political 
venom. I blessed the critic who had said that, under 
mask of sweet reasonableness, I was full of hatred and all 
uncharitableness. As for the man on the provincial 
weekly, who denounced me for poisoning the wells of 
truth, I hoped, as I thought of him, that his salary had 
since been doubled. I felt a heavy debt of gratitude to 
the man who said that I “ wielded the rapier rather than 
the bludgeon,” and an equally heavy debt of gratitude to 
the other man who said that I “ wielded the bludgeon 
rather than the rapier.” Accusation after accusation of 
malice, bitterness, and brutality swept back from the 
past into my memory, sweet as a stream of honey. In 
the mirror of self-flattery, I saw an image of myself as an 
exquisitely monstrous creature, red in tooth and claw, 
solitary and cruel as a hawk. Then I began to rewrite 
in my mind all that I had ever written about human 
beings or birds so as to wring all the alleged kindliness out 
of it and to leave it with the livelier flavour of savagery- 
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Unfortunately, human beings do not lend themselves to 
savage treatment, when one is writing about them. I do 
not say that they are all lovable, but most of them are 
extraordinarily likeable if you do not see too much of them. 
They are so good-natured, so obliging, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, they work so very hard for so small a return. 
Precipitated, without being consulted so far as one knows, 
on to an exceedingly dangerous and unsteady planet, they 
find themselves almost as soon as they have left school 
confronted with problems that are as far beyond their 

wers of solution as the squaring of the circle. They do 
not know why they are here or where they will be next. 
They do not know whether they are at the beginning of 
things or at the end of things—whether the world in which 
they and their children are passengers is on the road to 
ruin or is rapidly approaching the delightful gates of 
Paradise. They have no security of health or life or money. 
To-morrow is an unknown country, and all that they know 
is that, if they live they will visit it, and that after that 
they will never visit it again. They practise a heroic 
make-believe that all is well and even that all is perman- 
ently well, and the head of a great business or a host at a 
dinner-party behaves as though he were an immortal. 
Time stands still in presence of his happiness and success, 
and death, if it is mentioned, is only a theme for a jest that 
isnot really true. All the time, his future is as precarious 
as a sparrow’s, and his problems are in great measure the 
same as the sparrow’s—how to remain alive on this mortality- 
haunted ball of mud and water and how to feed his young 
so that they, too, may be able in time to solve the difficult 
problem of how to remain more or less comfortably alive 
till they die. Domestic animals, it is true, have these 
problems solved for them—though not, perhaps, in the 
most satisfactory manner—but the wild creatures, of whom 
man is chief, live in the wildernesses of chance, and, if he 
has the gift of thought, it is but another means of being 
anxious as to what is going to happen next to him and 
to his brood. 

It seems to me impossible, as soon as one begins to 
reflect at all, not to pity this insignificant and bewildered 
creature who, to add to his troubles, has also an uneasy 
suspicion that he possesses an immortal soul. He has not 
much time, in the intervals of obtaining food, keeping 
warm and enjoying the few and monotonous pleasures of 
life, to attend to his immortal soul, but how dreadful 
must his anxiety be when he is faced by the problem of 
how to keep alive not only in one world but in two! You 
could not possibly be unkind to him in such circumstances. 
It would be like throwing stones at a mourner at a funeral. 
I suspect, indeed, that most of the writers who have been 
cruel to the animal called man have been cruel through 
mischief. It is their fun and relaxation. Even Swift was 
savage only with his pen, and was as mild as milk when he 
met a helpless human being in the flesh. To-day there is 
a fashion of cruelty in writing, but its purpose is decoration, 
not interpretation. It takes life and makes it more 
grotesque than it is. Thus, in a great deal of fiction, we 
see men and women made as hideous as marionettes, and 
we do not mind how cruelly they are treated because nobody 
above a child of nine is offended by cruelty to a doll. But 
I doubt if you can paint a very cruel picture of human 
beings without being false to your models. You may 
hate your landlady while you are eating the breakfast 
she has served, but there is no use pretending that she is 
4 crooked old murderess with rapacious claws who picks 
your pocket while you are in the bathroom and puts spirits 
of salt into your tea. You may say many violent things 
—after she has left the room, of course—when you take 
the first sip of her vile tea, but, when you see her in perspec- 
tive against the background of the universe, you know that 
She is really a harmiess, ignorant, and not at all good- 
looking animal who is doing her best to save enough money 
for her funeral. Then, if you are writing about children, 
You may make them 


what room is there for malice ? 





ugly, but they are not. You may use your acids to eat 
away their pretty skins and to ruin their features, 
and, if you meet a delightful-looking child, you may make- 
believe that it has no front teeth. You may even pretend 
that children are wicked, but then you will be in danger 
of becoming a psycho-analyst. You may re-write “ Mary 
had a little lamb” in such a way as to suggest that Mary 
had originally stolen the lamb, that she enjoys nothing so 
much as beating it when she is alone with it in the back- 
garden, and that she is looking hungrily forward to the day 
on which it will be killed, and she will be able to get her 
teeth into a nice juicy chop. But all this would merely 
be libelling Mary, and the game of libelling Mary, though 
no doubt it is a good game, is no more serious a game 
than Mah Jongg. Similarly, if we are writing about birds, 
it is almost impossible not to feel fairly good-natured 
about them, and, if we tell malicious stories about them, 
it is only for fun. I am told that it is the modern fashion 
to speak ill of the robin and to paint him as the bird that 
murders his father. Now I am all in favour of telling the 
truth about the robin, but it should always be remembered 
that, even if he does murder his father, he does it only once. 
And he never seems to do it when you and I are looking. 
In fact, there is no bird that is more well-behaved in the 
presence of human beings. If all murderers were as charm- 
ing. we should begin to doubt the iniquity of murder. 
And even when we see a really wicked-looking bird like a 
hawk killing and devouring its prey, do we feel censorious ? 
Do we not tell ourselves that it knows no better and, 
in fact, that it has no alternative if it is to remain alive ? 
But, if we are mild in our attitude to hawks, why not in 
our attitude to human beings? They, too, are driven 
by hunger, and the wickedness even of the worst of them 
does not continue much above three score years and ten. 
¥. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


1 7 HILE Mr. Baldwin plays the fool, Europe burns, 
If there was ever any mask on Poincaré’s policy, 
it is thrown off, and after his declaration that 
he was never in favour of the Versailles Treaty, and pre- 
ferred Foch’s plan of a fortified Rhineland frontier, it is 
no longer a politeness for England to pretend to be deceived. 
The frontier has been taken; the physical fortification 
is being prepared, and the moral one of severing the new 
French province from Germany by cutting its connection 
with the Reichstag is in the way of accomplishment. Thus 
the Entente, the Treaty and the Plan of Reparations 
disappear together, and Europe is quit of a store of bad 
rubbish. There remains the policy of Louis XIV. 
with a menacing point, directed against our iron and stcel 
industries—and the obligation of repeating William of 
Orange’s expedient for defeating it. This will not be by 
war, for we neither mean war nor will threaten war, and 
France will not dare to provoke war over a patent breach 
of the Treaty she herself negotiated. It will be by way 
of organising against Poincaré’s France (which is not the 
true France) the public opinion and the political and 
financial forces of the world. Some progress has been 
made in this direction with the Mediterranean Powers. 
There are also the Scandinavian countries, Holland and 
Switzerland and, when she dares to speak her mind, 
Belgium. It will also be by way of helping Germany 
to feed her population and maintain her unity. “ Why 
does not England move ?”’ said a famous man to me the 
other day. ‘“* The world is simply waiting for her.” Well, 
she has begun to move. 
* cl + 
Meantime, the intermediate stage of these crude ambi- 
tions is all but complete. France invades the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr, organises separatism by arms, by subsidies 
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and by direct arrangement with any rascally Germans 
she can discover. I saw this process in its earlier stages. 
No device was neglected. Great towns like Wiesbaden 
and Mainz were first flooded with soldiers, civilians, spies, 
journalists, and the inhabitants of thousands of houses, 
rich and poor, thrown into the streets or crowded into their 
own kitchens and garrets. Then the process of Frenchifica- 
tion began. The symbols of patriotism or of common 
civism—flags, patriotic songs, even German names of streets 
—were suppressed. All the resisting or “‘ dubious ”’ officials 
were got rid of. French art, French manners, French 
ideals, were run up, and the German ones run down. 
While the French propaganda press was hawked about, 
the German newspapers were terrorised into silence, and 
gradually reduced to mere news sheets. The spirit of the 
people was attacked by everlasting (and often insulting) 
military demonstrations, some of them, which I witnessed, 
conducted by black troops in front of the memorials of 
German greatness. This promising work is now done, 
or thought to be done; and open violence replaces the 
earlier mixture of force and fraud. 
* * * 

But this consummation could not arrive without a 
breach with the Entente and of the Treaty of Versailles. 
This is the stage we have reached. The first occurred 
when England’s objection to the legality of the invasion 
of the Ruhr was flouted. The second when, as the 
Manchester Guardian points out, Article 237 of the Treaty, 
stipulating that the Reparation payments should be 
divided among the Allies and their proportions deter- 
mined “in advance” and on principles of equity, was 
clearly violated by the signing of the separate agreement 
with the Ruhr industrialists, with its clause earmarking 
10 per cent. of the coal deliveries to the account of the 
occupation. When the Reparations Commission turn 
down the British protest by the casting vote of the French 
chairman, a withdrawal from the Commission, and, in 
effect, from the Entente, becomes inevitable, and the 
battle of Nationalist France to re-establish the Europe 
of the great Bourbon, and of England to resist that 
catastrophe, will be joined in good earnest. 

» * * 


> 


There is obviously some gossip behind the “ revelations ’ 
of the Morning Post and the Herald of what took place 
at the Beaverbrook party, but the time of the meeting, 
its circumstances, and its composition, call for explanation. 
If Mr. George had decided for Free Trade, what need was 
there for this “confab”’’ with Birkenhead and Beaver- 
brook in the hour of the blessed reunion with Liberalism ? 
And what is the truth of the Post’s story that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Atlantic mood was for a policy of Preferences, 
and that it needed Sir Alfred Mond’s break-neck journey 
to Southampton to change it ? Certainly it is a perplexing, 
a dubious, moment. Having steered the ship off the rock 
of Coalition, her hapless pilot is steering her back again, 
for among many prophets of election results I have not 
found one to predict a clear or conclusive majority for 
any of the three parties that are contesting them. But 
what kind of Coalition? Liberal and Labour? Or 
Liberals with moderate, virtually Free Trade, Conserva- 
tives, with a common bias against Labour, and the idea, 
perhaps even the name, of a medium, Central Party ? 
The comedy of the piece is that whatever form a reversion 
to Coalitionism may take, nearly everybody is able 
mentally to fit Mr. Lloyd George into it. He has the open 
mind, the rapid, harlequin gesture, to which it is clear 
the Rothermere-Beaverbrook Press is prepared to adjust 
itself at a moment’s notice. In a word, he re/'ects the 
facile and indeterminate character of all the parties, save 
only Labour. Politics with fixed principles are much at 
a discount; but at such an hour as this we pay heavily 


for the loss of them. 
* eS cs 


The immediate tactics of the Rothermere-Beaverbrook 


Press are unintelligible unless one reads this clue into 
them. Neither of the men who direct it possesses politica] 
knowledge or ideas of his own, nor reveals any power of 
expressing other people’s. Both are incompetent observers 
of their times, the only difference being that Lord Beaver. 
brook is rather a better hand at political intrigue thay 
Lord Rothermere, while Lord Rothermere understands 
the business side of his elevated trade a little better thap 
Lord Beaverbrook. Consistency does not worry them, 
Both are Protectionists ; and both are against Mr. Baldwin, 
the arch-Protectionist. Both are Conservatives; an 
both are doing their best to cut down a Conservative 
majority in the new Parliament, or to stop any such 
majority from being gathered together. That can only 
mean that they desire the balance of power to rest, not 
with one party, but with a combination of parties, for 
it is inevitable that in face of the Labour Opposition the 
Liberals cannot come back to power on their own unsup- 
ported strength. Therefore it is clear that the weight of 
the combine is being put into the effort to form a Central 
Party, which, again, was ‘suggested in Mr. Churchill's 
opening speech in Manchester. This in its turn disposes 
of the question of the Tariff. A high Tariff was always 
impossible, and a Liberal-Conservative Coalition could 
only be formed on the basis of dropping the Tariff alto- 
gether, or of admitting a small schedule of Preferential 
duties. In that case the electors will have established 
nothing, except, maybe, the old moral of how easy it is 
to deceive electors. 
* * * 

This is the day of esthetic criticism of the stage, as of 
other forms of art, and yet I find no great change from 
the times when, if any work of a specially delicate esthetic 
quality appeared it was sure to be missed. To a great 
degree this has been the fate of the delightful Blue Bird 
Company at the Scala. I put it far above the over-praised 
Russian Ballet, which Society (that never knew good art 
from bad, and never will) found to be the last word in 
loveliness. The artists of the Blue Bird were not perhaps 
absolutely original, for those of the Chauve-Souris came 
before them. But, in its way, their entertainment was as 
good as Moliére. It was of the nature of that true comedy 
which pleases simple and subtle alike, and is therefore 
uniting instead of sundering in its effects, while the 
deviation into sadness attains the highest crown of comic 
art. Has anything more beautiful than the Song of the 
Volga Boatmen been seen or heard on a London stage, 
or anything more whimsical than the picture of the camels’ 
caravan, or more stately than the statue-figure of the 
Great Catherine, or a better parody than the imitation 
of the setts and figures of a travelling show, or more pathetic 
than the company of street musicians? For myself, 
I spent a happier hour there than I had expected to pass 
in a London theatre again. And judging by the laughter 
of the too scanty audience, they were of the same mind. 

* * * 

Some little time ago I mentioned a story that the leader 
of the Fascisti in Venice was a boy of seventeen. A friend 
who knows Venice well writes that this is not the case, 
and that the local leader is a former lawyer of forty-seven, 
named Magrina, who fought all through the war and 
received the Italian V.C. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


LABOUR CANDIDATES AND LIBERAL 
VOTERS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Why do you assume that the Liberal has stood down 
at Aberavon to make way for the Conservative ? For my patt 
I should be much more inclined to stand down in order to make 
sure that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would be elected. At this 
election, at least, many Liberals think that Protection is a much 
more real danger than a Capital Levy, and will vote accordingly. 
—Yours, etc., LIBERAL. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

Sir,—It always seems to me, with regard to most debatable 
questions, that if public speakers would think and speak of 
concrete examples instead of generalising, they would save 
themselves and their public from many misconceptions. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, in his speech at Blaenavon on November 
g3rd, is reported to have said: “If 3,000 millions were taken 
by the State from accumulated wealth and used by the State 
to pay off its debt that money would go back into the pockets 
of the people who now hold the debt.” 

Now, let him take the case of a manufacturer who has, say, 
£80,000 invested in his factory buildings, machinery and manu- 
factured goods and, say, £20,000 working capital for buying his 
raw material when the market seems favourable to his require- 
ments. That £20,000 is invested in sound securities and the 
scrip is deposited with his bankers as security for allowing him 
a fluctuating overdraft up to, say, £15,000. In this instance the 
sound securities are Government War Loans. Let us suppose 
that he has to pay a capital levy on his £100,000 of £20,000 or 
£15,000 (the actual figures do not affect the question) ; the only 
liquid assets he has with which to pay the levy are his War Loan 
investments, and he hands the Government the scrip. This 
scrip has represented a debt from the Government to him which 
the Capital Levy has now cancelled, and the scrip is therefore 
torn up. It does not, in any form, “ go back into the pockets 
of the people who now hold the debt.”’ In actual fact the money 
it represents was all blown away in powder and shot in 1914-1918. 
In such a case, therefore, the Capital Levy would be merely a 
violent form of deflation and would have a correspondingly 
violent and crippling effect on the trade of the country.— 
Yours, etc., A. R. Duncan. 

Tweenways, Hindhead, Surrey. 

November 26th. 


IN DARKEST FARMLAND 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—The contributor of the article under the above heading 
says: “If all foreign grain came over after threshing and 
before milling, the price of offals would go down with a run; 
the farmer could feed “more stock and the price of pork and 
poultry would be reduced considerably.” 

May I set against this confident speculation the fact that in 
the ten months ended October 31st last we exported 48,292 tons 
of corn offals. There is, therefore, a possibility that the milling 
of the whole of our wheat supplies would stimulate our export 
of feeding-stuffs instead of benefiting the farmer, who clearly 
does not use the whole of our existing supplies.—Yours, etc., 

Kineton, Warwick. ERNEST PARKE. 

November 26th. 


Miscellany 


FURY OF THE SEA 
(;'= are the smiling moods of the sea, the glass 


calms, the summer days of stillness when, lounging 

on the beach, one wonders why one is such a fool 
as to abstain from filling a canoe with food and drink and 
paddling off to Honolulu or Samoa. 

Now are the giant waves battering and tearing at the 
walls of our little island, baffled by the black cliffs of Devon 
and the white cliffs of Dover, but eating away yards of 
Selsey Bill and Aldeburgh Ness and many a spot on the 
north-east coast. The weight behind the big waves that 
split and rend the massive concrete sea-walls is often 
tremendous, as much, I have been assured by marine 
engineers, as a hammer blow of almost four tons to the 
Square foot. No wonder great concrete blocks are flung 
aside like children’s bricks! That is one of the dangers of 
building a “‘ stable ” ship. The stabler she be, the less she 
tolls and submits to the give and take of the racing hills of 
Water, the worse she takes her punishment. A vessel as 
stable as a pier would have to take the punishment of a pier. 
Unless she were armoured like a battleship she would be 
crushed in like a biscuit tin. 

Just how big are the biggest waves? 

When the monster waves are running sailormen are 


usually too busy, for obvious reasons, to make any closely 
accurate observations. It was at night when I was in the 
tail end of a typhoon off Yokohama, so there was not much 
to be seen. My main impression was of a liner which 
seemed suddenly very much smaller, and of great looming 
masses of water which passed slowly but menacingly by. 
The waves of a bad crossing from Dover to Calais scurry, 
howling by like a pack of wolves. Those typhoon waves 
loomed by like a herd of elephants, their gleaming upheaved 
flanks streakily lit by the electric lights along the deserted 
promenade deck, which slowly canted this way and that, 
with the slope of a roof. 

It was daytime, though, when we ran into a hurricane, 
off the Newfoundland Banks, after a night of fog and 
greasy swell. It was an extraordinarily impressive sight. 
The white-capped blue-black Atlantic had disappeared. 
We were gliding along at what seemed like “dead slow "— 
the effect of the speed with which the waves overtook us— 
over a world of agitated greenish-grey gingerbeer, studded 
with flying foam and froth. It wasn’t rough. On the 
contrary, it was amazingly calm. There were no footling 
little waves, no fussy “ choppy seas.” True, it was rutted 
with hollow rays like the dikes in the back of a scallop shell, 
and dented with little hollows, like damp sand patted down 
by a child’s clenched fist. But for nearly a quarter of a 
mile at a time it was quite calm water, without enough 
ripple to come over the side of a Thames skiff. 

And, at intervals of three or four hundred yards, the 
monster waves. Here again, as in the tail of the typhoon, 
one seemed to have shrunk, to have grown smaller. Surely 
waves could not really be as big as that. The idea was 
grotesque. 

There was a dignity, a majesty, about the monsters, 
which over-awed you. Laughter and a snatch of song 
jarred. You turned to scowl, as you do at an untimely 
phase of flippancy among the bystanders at a Royal funeral, 
in all its impressive panoply. 

You were in the presence of something solemn and 
elemental—something as sublimely aloof as Death himself 
from the cautions and paternal adjustments of the police and 
the rest of the social machinery which preserves a safe 
seemliness in the affairs of men. Seventy feet from trough 
to summit were these swiftly, smoothly driving hills of 
hard-packed grey-green water. Nothing on land could 
withstand their weight and momentum. Half-a-dozen of 
them would lay London’s proud buildings as flat as puffed 
card houses. Westminster Abbey, the Nelson Column, the 
British Museum, the massive Bush terminal, would go down 
like toys before these colossal battering-rams. On, on they 
came. Still a couple of hundred yards astern the nearest 
wave shut out any glimpse of others. It filled the whole 
horizon. It was the whole of your world, the only thing to 
be seen—a towering ridge of water, already high above you, 
looming higher every moment, bearing down on you as 
though you must inevitably be overwhelmed. You felt 
like an impotent, paralysed Jack before the approach of the 
Cornish giant; like an injured bird in the road before an 
advancing steam-roller. 

We were running before the wind, as one does in a 
hurricane—heaven help the over-long liner which loses 
steering-way and slews round, broadside on, in the trough! 

Now I began to feel the thrust of the oncoming wave. It 
did not lurch against the ship, or push it. It gripped it. 
I felt a sureness of touch and a strength of grip as though 
some huge cosmic hand had stretched up out of the abyss 
and taken hold of this toy on which I was perched forlornly. 
The ship began to sink by the head—down, down, down she 
went, until the deck was a horrid plank-paved glissade 
that reminded me of the water-chute at Earl’s Court. I 
clung to a stanchion, feeling that this was the end of 
things .... 

But curiously enough the wave astern had disappeared. 
It was like a conjuring trick. Where on earth could it have 
gone? I wondered. There was nothing to be seen astern 
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for another quarter of a mile, where another monster was 
rolling up. Came a race of the screw. A jar, a thudding, 
a high-flung cascade of water. Then I realized that we 
were riding the crest of the wave. 

Now the wave was amidships. Stern and bows, the ship 
was out of water, racing propeller and dripping prow. Then 
back canted the long, wet, white deck, like a see-saw. 
Now I was at the bottom of the chute and a warning shout 
hastened my leap for the companion way to the top deck, 
for she had heeled over a little at the bows as the crest 
hissed by, and a 4 ft. wave was foaming down the deck 
toward me. 

Level keel again for a couple of hundred yards... . 

A tap on my shoulder. I started. It was a seaman who 
had been bawling at me through cupped hands. The 
great wind snatched his words and raced on with them as 
though they were thistledown. Two of his mates were 
carrying a white-faced passenger with a bloody head and 
an arm that dangled limply by his side. I stood aside and 
opened the door to let them in. 

** Not dead—I don’t think so, Sir. One of the fore life- 
boats nearly carried away—caught a lump that seemed to 
fly loose of the crest as we heeled over a bit, up in the bows 
there. This gentleman was underneath. The davits! 
Like twisted hairpins .... But, excuse me, Sir. I 
must go along and make my report.” 


** A good trip except for a patch of dirty weather off the 
Banks,” the Commander remarked laconically to the 
“ship news men,” who came out on the tug at Rosebank. 

Bassett Dicsy, 


Drama 


“A TRIVIAL COMEDY FOR 


EARNEST PEOPLE” 


HE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
has been revived at the Haymarket; there it 
was first performed in 1895. It has been re- 

vived at least once since then. Sir George Alexander, 
I remember, played his old part in it at the St. James’s 
a few years before the war. Of his acting Oscar 
Wilde’s general criticism was that he never acted 
at all, but only behaved. Still, in the part of John 
Worthing he certainly “ behaved” very well. His 
appearance in deepest mourning for his imaginary 
brother and his deportment made the house rock with 
laughter; Alexander had only to assume the im- 
portant, considerate bearing habitual to him on the 
stage to produce in that scene an irresistibly comic 
effect. 

The first production was a great success, but it was 
quickly extinguished by the Oscar Wilde trial, and 
after the somewhat mean subterfuge of withdrawing 
the author’s name had been tried in vain, the play 
was withdrawn at the point which would have proved 
the beginning of a long, triumphant run. But London 
was hardly aware, for its mind was fixed at the moment 
on more sordid and exciting associations, that it had 
been offered the wittiest farce in the English language. 
I did not see the first production. Although the women 
were good, I am told—I have it on the authority of 
one whom I trust in such matters—that it fell as a 
whole far short of a performance really worthy of the 
play. If that is true, The Importance of Being Earnest 


has never been properly acted. The revival at the St. 
James’s I did see, and that was a poor one, in spite 
of Alexander’s coming off so well in the second act ; 


while the present one is a low-temperatured, insensitive 
production. Still, don’t let that discourage you from 
going. After all, it is worth discovering what witty 
dialogue can be; nothing wants more heightening 
than the public’s standard of “‘ brilliance,”’ and there is 
more of it in three minutes of this dialogue than in g 
whole act of plays commonly commended as brilliant, 

I am not going to pick holes in the actors, for it 
would be useless, and I have little positive praise to set 
against such strictures, which makes such a task un- 
pleasant. The great difficulty in acting The Importance 
of Being Earnest is to get “the timing” of the lines 
right, and to screw actors and actresses up to the 
essential standard of airy elegance. This business of 
“timing” is a very delicate one. Let me take an 
example from the second act. Cecily and her governess, 
Miss Prism, are sitting in the garden. Canon Chasuble 
enters, interrupting Cecily’s morning lesson. 

Chasuble: And how are we this morning? Miss 
Prism, you are, I trust, well ? 

Cecily: Miss Prism has just been complaining of a 
slight headache. I think it would do her so much 
good to have a short stroll with you in the park, Dr, 
Chasuble. 

Prism: Cecily, I have not mentioned anything about 
a headache. 

Cecily: No, dear Miss Prism, I know that, but 
I felt instinctively that you had a headache. Indeed, 
I was thinking about it, and not about my German 
lesson, when the dear rector came in. 

Chasuble : I hope, Cecily, you are not inattentive. 

Cecily : Oh, I am afraid I am. 

Chasuble: That is strange. Were I fortunate 
enough to be Miss Prism’s pupil I would hang upon 
her lips. I spoke metaphorically—the metaphor was 
drawn from bees. Ahem! Mr. Worthing, I suppose, 
has not returned from town yet.” 

Now in this last speech everything depends upon the 
pauses between “ lips” and “I spoke metaphorically, 
etc.,”’ and then between “ bees” and the short cough, 
being exactly right; just long enough to allow the 
metaphor of the amorous canon to catch the mis- 
chievous attention of Cecily, to embarrass Miss Prism, 
and to be caught on the rebound by the self-conscious 
rector before he hastily obliterates it. At every turn 
of the dialogue these subtleties of pace and inflection 
are all important. I will give one more instance. 
After Jack Worthing has confessed that he does not 
know who his parents were and that he was found in 
a hand-bag in the cloak room of Victoria Station, 
Lady Bracknell says: “I would strongly advise you, Mr. 
Worthing, to try and acquire some relations as soon 
as possible, and to make a definite effort to produce, 
at any rate, one parent, of either sex, before the season 
is quite over.” To which Jack replies: ‘* Well, I 
don’t see how I can possibly manage to do that. I 
can produce the hand-bag at any moment. It is in 
my dressing room at home.” The success of this 
depends on the pause of rapid reflection before he 
says “‘ I can produce the hand-bag,” and the ingratiating 
alacrity with which it is spoken. 

The charm of the play lies in the easy airiness of 
its wit and of its artificiality. The four principal 
characters are acting all the time, with exquisite 
appreciation of their own absurdity, playing at comedy 
as witty people do for the delight of themselves and 
their friends. It requires delicate art to do justice 
on the stage to characters who are meant to be playing 
comedy in real life. Mr. Deverell avoided the worst 
blunder of delivering Algy’s jokes as though they were 
already famous; but he lacked grace and he went 
too far in the opposite direction, and often spoke them 
as though he did not enjoy them. 

DesmMonD MacCarTsy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY has republished in 

P three volumes a collection of his essays and 

prefaces, 1875-1920 (Dent. 31s. 6d.). He does 

not include his prefaces to Balzac or his essays on French 

writers. It is to be hoped that he will collect these too, 

for these three volumes are delightful as well as impressive. 
* * * 

Professor Saintsbury gives us a great deal of information 
on a page; this is the first thing that strikes his reader. 
Practically simultaneously he notices two other things: 
that Professor Saintsbury is trustworthy and—this is 
rare—extremely sensible. There is not a trace of bogus 
learning in his essays. 

* * * 

It is extraordinary how difficult it is to take in a reader, 
even if he is not learned himself. He may be impressed 
by an easy and confident handling of literary allusions 
and even flattered by them, but that does not prevent 
him from distinguishing between the critic who has read 
books thoroughly and the critic who has not. He may 
prefer the former—indeed he often does—but he cannot 
help respecting the latter and listening to him when he is 
obviously in earnest. Professor Saintsbury is one of 
those few critics who have read and remembered so much 
that, apart from parade being odious to a real scholar, he 
does not expect other people to be impressed by his know- 
ledge. He takes it as a matter of course and only uses what 
is strictly appropriate to his subject. Moreover, he is not 
in the least afraid of coming to obvious conclusions. This 
is refreshing. There is not a trace in these essays of his 
wanting to differ from an accepted view if it is a sound 
one. He is very direct; he never refines upon other 
people’s conclusions or his own. He seems to think that 
the most important things which can be said about books 
and authors are pretty obvious. From this even a reader 
who has not read him will conclude that he is not a 
critic of original sensibility. And this is true. He is 
not a discoverer of merits and beauties, but a very sensible 
appraiser of qualities which cultivated minds notice at 
once. He has strong convictions of his own and he shows 
them, but even his political views, perhaps because he is 
so frank about them, do not make him unfair to authors 
who hold views opposed to them. He does not disguise 
from us that he thinks Cobbett politically a most mis- 
chievous fellow, but his essay on Cobbett could not be 
fairer or better : 

: Everybody in the labouring class, women and children included, 
is to work and work pretty hard; while the landlord may have 
as much sport as ever he likes provided he allows a certain share 
to his tenant at times. But the labourer and his family are to have 
“full bellies ” (it would be harsh but not entirely unjust to say 
that the full belly is the beginning and end of Cobbett’s theory), 
plenty of good beer, warm clothes, staunch and comfortably 
furnished houses . . . In the same way the farmer is to have full 
stock-yards, a snug farmhouse, with orchards and gardens 
thoroughly replenished. But he must not drink wine or tea, 
and his daughters must work and not play the piano. Squires 
there may be of all sorts, from the substantial yeoman to the lord 
(Cobbett has no objection to lords), and they may, I think, meet 
i some way or other to counsel the King (for Cobbett has no 
objection to kings). There is to be a militia for the defence of 
the country, and there might be an Established Church provided 
that the tithes were largely, if not wholly, devoted to the relief 
of the poor and the exercise of hospitality. Everybody, provided 
he works, is to marry the prettiest girl he can find (Cobbett had 
&® most generous weakness for pretty girls) as early as possible, 
and have any number of children. But though there is to be 
Plenty of game, there are to be no game-laws. There is to be 
no standing army, though there may be a navy. There is to be 
no, or the very smallest, civil service. It stands to reason that 
there is to be no public debt ; and the taxes are to be as low as 
Possible. Commerce, even on the direct scale, if that scale be 
large, is to be discouraged, and any kind of middleman absolutely 
exterminated. There is not to be any poetry (Cobbett does 


sometimes quote Pope, but always with a gibe), no general literature 

(for though Cobbett’s own works are excellent, and indeed indis- 

pensable, that is chiefly because of the corruption of the times), 

no fine arts—though Cobbett has a certain weakness for church 
architecture, mainly for a reason presently to be explained. Above 
all, there is to be no such thing as what is called abroad a rentier. 

No one is to “ live on his means,” unless these means come directly 

from owning or tilling the land. The harness fund-holder with 

his three or four hundred a year, the Dockyard official, the half-pay 

officer, are as abhorrent to Cobbett as the pensioner for nothing 

or the sinecurist. This is the state of things which he loves, and 

it is because the actual state of things is so different, and for no 

other reason, that he is a Radical Reformer. 
Now you could not in the space have a fairer or fuller 
statement of Cobbett’s beliefs. Of course, it is easy to 
show their limitations as a practical programme. Professor 
Saintsbury points out that as a faith it is a sort of parallel 
in drab homespun of William Morris’s dreams, only “ the 
artistic tobacco-pouches and the museums, the young 
men hanging about off Biffins to give anyone a free row 
on the river, and so forth, were not in Cobbett’s way. 
But the canvas, and even the main composition of the 
picture, is the same.”” This kind of critical summary in 
which Professor Saintsbury excels can only be written by a 
man who has intellectually mastered his author. It is easy 
enough to make up something like them by smattering 
through books, something which looks all right until a 
reader puts in a knife and cuts it, but the real thing is only 
the product of attentive reading. That is what I mean 
by his trustworthiness. In the essays on Landor and De 
Quincey (more difficult subjects) he shows the same com- 
plete acquaintance and the same power of coming to a 
clear, fair conclusion. 

* * ~ 

Here is a list of the other authors and subjects he treats : 
Crabbe, Hogg, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, 
Leigh Hunt, Wilson, Southey, Miss Ferrier, English War- 
Songs, Madam D’Arblay, Twenty Years of Political Satire, 
Some Great Biographies, Lockhart, Praed, Borrow, Peacock, 
Hood, Hook, Barham, Maginn, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Carlyle, Macaulay, Browning, Dickens, Arnold, 
Morris, Ruskin, Trollope, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
Henry Kingsley, the Historical Novel, Modern English 
Prose, Style, Shakespeare and the Grand Style, Milton 
and the Grand Style, Dante and the Grand Style, Godwin, 
The Permanent and Temporary in Literature, Republics, 
The Young England Movement, and two long articles 
(these I have not yet read) on cooking the grouse and the 
partridge. The range is nothing extraordinary, but not so 
the thoroughness and good sense he exhibits. 

* taal * 

I have only found one really extravagant estimate in all 
these pages. He says of Sydney Smith that as a satirist 
he may not unfairly claim to rank with Pascal, Swift, 
Voltaire. But what he goes on to add seems to me true : 
“He is most like Voltaire in his faculty of presenting a 
good thing with a preface which does not in the least prepare 
you for it, and then leaving it without the slightest attempt 
to go back on it, and elaborate it, and make sure that his 
hearer has duly appreciated it and laughed at it. And” 
(this I think is more doubtful), “though the palm of 
concentration must be given to Voltaire, the palm of 
absolute simplicity must be given to Sydney.” Few 
people look at the works of Sydney Smith now and I hope 
this praise, extravagant as it is, will send somebody to 
them. They will find them “ damned good to steal from,” 
and, if they read further into him than Noodle’s Oration 
which is too well known, only people like Professor Saints- 
bury will find them out. 

* * * 

What he says of Leigh Hunt as a critic is true of himself : 
“He quotes his books not in the spirit of a man who is 
looking down on his fellows from a proper elevation, b ut 
in the spirit of a kindly host who is anxious that his guests 
should enjoy the good things on his table.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE SUPREME NOVELIST 


Marcel Proust: an English Tribute. Collected by C. K. Scorr 
MoncrieFrFr. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s enterprise in collecting on all hands 
“a body of critical opinion” as an English tribute to the art 
of Marcel Proust seems at first sight an admirable enterprise. 
And if some of the faithful only drop buttons in his bag, these 
ought not to diminish the value of the sterling coins beside them. 
Mr. Moncrieff evidently thinks the gesture of giving is alone 
worth something, and probably argued that if the Quality gave 
their patronage, it was up to the smaller fry to offer some- 
thing more substantial. The important thing is that Proust 
be read by everyone capable of appreciating him, and should 
some of Mr. Moncrieff’s congregation find in the next pew 
company they do not care about, they must for the Cause’s 
sake be indulgent. It is natural for the contributors to be 
divisible into two separate classes—on the one hand, eminent 
authors, and on the other, critics who have something interesting 
to say about Proust. But for some of Mr. Moncrieff’s flock 
it is not easy to find a place in either class. Most of them, 
it must in fact be admitted, are rather uninforming about 
Proust. For one thing few appear to have penetrated beyond 
Swann’s Way, and your opinion on Proust’s achievement, if 
you have only read this first volume of his work, is about as 
valuable as your opinion on Shakespeare if you have only read 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Not that Swann’s Way is weaker than 
the succeeding volumes (though I entirely disagree with the 
view that the work falls off), but because no author is more 
of an acquired taste. L’appétit vient en mangeant: the general 
scheme and philosophy emerge very gradually ; the style, at 
first difficult and rebarbative, becomes a ravishment; and 
the characters take on an ever more astounding reality. Indeed, 
I suspect that no opinion on Proust is very valuable unless 
the giver of it has read through the book at least twice. For 
one thing, Proust plunges us at once into the middle of his 
world, and many points in Swann’s Way are bound to be lost 
unless the reader has the knowledge of the characters and 
their ways which is contained in the later volumes. As even 
now only half the book has appeared, any opinion on it must 
be precarious and at best only approximate; but the importance 
of what we already possess makes such an attempt as Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff’s not only justifiable as propaganda for the 
Gentiles, but precious, at least in part, to fervent believers in 
the Proustian revelation. 

Of the twenty-one papers contained in the book there is, 
I think, only one which does not contain at least a suggestive 
idea or phrase. But let us go straight to the work of those 
who know what they are talking about. Miss Catharine 
Carswell contributes an interesting short note on Proust’s 
women, hinting rather convincingly at an (£dipus-complex 
in the background, and Miss Colburn Mayne, though she does 
not allow herself space to say anything very enlightening, 
makes it clear that she is a good Proustian, and has read her 
author with a thoroughness and comprehension that is else- 
where sadly to seek. There are in the book three really valuable 
critical essays, for the sake of which all the devout will need 
to procure it, one by Mr. Pearsall Smith on Proust’s early 
work, Les Plaisirs et les Jours, in which he contrives, though 
again all too briefly, to make some profound observations, 
and two papers entitled The Prophet of Despair and A Sensitive 
Petronius, the work respectively of Mr. Francis Birrell and 
Mr. Ralph Wright. These essays are twice as long as anything 
else in the book, and make their fellows look very scrappy. 
Both these critics are concerned with the work as a whole, 
and the philosophy informing it. Their essays do not overlap 
very seriously, but a curious coincidence is apparent in their 
methods of approach and their general conclusions. 

The enormous expanse of Proust’s book, and the multiplicity 
of detail with which he has filled it, detail imagined and fashioned 
with unparalleled patience and virtuosity, has inevitably blinded 
most of his critics to the philosophy of life which they are 
employed to illustrate and adorn. The first quality of Proust 
is that his characters are more solid, more completely realised 
than any in fiction, except possibly Tolstoi’s. He is, says 
Mr. Wright : 

perhaps more of the essential novelist than any man has ever 

been. His aim is by a hundred different methods to make you 


know his chief characters, not as if you were meeting them every 
day, but as if you yourself had for the moment actually been 
living in their skins and inhabiting their minds. . . . Nor is this 
enough. The man who knows himself is not common, and to 
know Proust’s characters as you know yourself may only be a 


small advance in knowledge. So every motive of importance, 
every reaction to whatever stimulus they receive, is a 

and explained until your feeling will probably be, not only hoy 
well you know this being, who is in so many respects so unlike 
you, but how far more clearly you have seen into the obscure 
motives of your own most distressing and ridiculous actions, hoy 
far more understandable is an attitude to life or to your neighbours 
that you yourself have almost unconsciously, and perhaps jp 
mere self-protection, adopted. 


It is this, above all, which makes some of us consider him the 
greatest novelist who has ever lived. And he achieves jt 
(again I quote Mr. Wright) largely by rendering “ this com. 
plexity in our emotions, this capability of feeling many different 
things at the same time about any one particular incident go, 
person, that the novel can alone give.” 

Next to this is Proust’s genius for general observations and 
particular comments. Reading him, as Mr. Birrell SAYS, we 
‘“* become listeners to a long and brilliant conversation by the 
wisest and wittiest of men.”” It is a great pity that Mr. Moncrieff 
did not induce someone to write on the humour of Proust, 
which has been little studied ; but perhaps that is one of the 
subjects he is reserving for future treatment by himself. It js 
a humour that reminds one of no other French author—unless 
perhaps it were of Abel Hefmant ?—and is rather English in 
quality, which intensifies the admiration that some Englishmen 
feel for the book. This element in Proust grows richer with 
every volume, until in Sodome et Gomorrhe it reaches its summit 
in the tremendous figure of Monsieur de Charlus. But Proust's 
view of life is at bottom most melancholy. No artist has ever 
been more sophisticated or more disillusioned. This essential 
fact is disengaged in Mr. Francis Birrell’s essay, The Prophet 
of Despair. Here are quotations from it: 

Proust combines, to a degree never before realised in literature, 
the qualities of the aesthete and the scientist. It is the quality 
which first strikes the reader who does not notice, in the aesthetic 
rapture communicated by -perfect style, that all pleasures are 
made pegs for disillusion. Human beauty, the beauty of buildings, 
of the sea, of the sky, the beauty of transmitted qualities in 
families and in the countryside, the beauty of history, of good 
breeding, of self-assurance—few people have felt these things as 
Proust ... His capacity for describing the manifold pleasures 
of a party would have stirred the envy of the great author of 
Rome, Naples et Florence. Many people can only see snobbery 
in this heroic effort to project the past on the screen of the present. 
Yet the author is too intelligent and honest not in the end to 
throw away his romantic spectacles. The Cété de Guermanies 
cannot be permanently satisfying. Again bursts in the philosophy 
of disillusion. When he has obtained with immense labour the 
key to the forbidden chamber, he finds nothing but stage properties 
inside. . . . Proust having thus reduced all human society to 
misery, builds upon the ruins his philosophy of salvation: Only 
by much suffering shall we enter into the Kingdom of Heaven— 
that is to say, shall we be enabled to see ourselves solely and 
simply as members of the human race, to perceive what is essential 
and fundamental in everybody beneath the trappings of manners, 
birth, or fortune, learn to be really intelligent. Love and jealousy 
alone can open to us the portals of intelligence. 


I do not know that anyone has written better on Proust than 
this. 

Lastly, Mr. Pearsall Smith illuminates Proust’s philosophy 
from a different angle. He reveals the essential Platonism in 
him, pointing to his continual harping on the themes 

that there is something irremediably wrong with the present 

moment ; that the true reality is the creation of desire and memory, 

and is most present in hope, in recollection and absence, but never 
in immediate experience ; that we kill our souls by living, and 
that it is in solitude, in illness, or at the approach of death that 
we most truly possess them. . . 
These quotations show, I think, that if Mr. Moncrieff’s bag is 
mixed, it is not despicable, and that English critics can hold 
their own easily with the best that the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 

ras able to muster for the tribute to which this is the English 
parallel. 

Some exceedingly interesting and important points are not 
referred to, no doubt for reasons of space, by any of Mr. Mon- 
crieff’s tributaries, and the book leaves one more anxious that 
ever for a completed and detailed study of Proust, which, 
however, cannot be undertaken till the rest of his work % 
published. Most important of these is the question of the 
book’s shape. Proust was not attempting to erect a vast 
haystack of half-imaginary memoirs. Often though he reminds 
the reader of Saint-Simon, Proust’s pursuit of the past is really 
a voyage of discovery. (His treatment of Time, by the way, 
demands the carefullest analysis.) Already it is clear thst 
the book is held together by an elaborate system of parallels. 
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The story of Swann’s passion for Odette in the first volume 
differs from the rest of the book in not being part of the hero's 
experience. It is a sort of prophecy, like the “ types ” dear to 
the heart of scriptural exegetists ; or it may be compared to 
the first announcement of the motif in a symphony. The 
hero’s love as a child for Gilberte is another foreshadowing, 
while his later love for Albertine constitutes, so far, the principal 
attack. And Charlus’s devotion to Morel is another variation 
on the same theme. How it will develop in the succeeding 
movements Proustians are all impatience to discover, but if 
one reads carefully the parts of the book already published, the 
elements of a great architectural plan loom, still very vaguely 
and conjecturally, through the prodigious ornamentation which 
Proust, even in correcting his proofs, never tired of contriving 
and elaborating. Swann and Charlus often appear as repeti- 
tions or side-views of the hero—Proust himself was half a Jew, 
and had certain qualities in common with Charlus—as if the 
author needed more figures than one to render all the modes 
of the existence which his own imagination led. (Saint Loup, 
on the other hand, seems to me a completely exterior figure, 
though his love for Rachel runs on the same course as the 
other affairs. Proust seems to have been positively bowled 
over by him, and realises him with more passion and less 
detachment than any other character.) 

Equally complicated is the question of the jeunes filles. 
Sometimes they are all girl, and then, like Shakespearean boy- 
actors, they put off their girlish qualities, and Albertine appears 
as Albert in disguise, Andrée as André, and Gilberte as Gilbert. 
Though the immensity of Proust’s achievement inclines one 
to suspend all unfavourable judgment till the work is complete, 
it is difficult to see this hesitation as other than a weakness. 
One point more. (The difficulty in discussing Proust is to 
know when to stop.) If the design of the book still remains 
almost as much a matter for speculation as if one saw only the 
bottom half of a Raphael cartoon, it is already possible to 
examine closely its texture. Yet no satisfactory enquiry into 
Proust’s style is to be found in Mr. Moncrieff’s book, or, as 
faras I know, elsewhere. Mr. Conrad says “ he is a writer who 
has pushed analysis to the point when it becomes creative,” 
but we are curious to see his method of analysis itself analysed. 
One thing remarkable about it is the enormous thoroughness 
with which he pursues each train of thought to its end, gathering 
snowball-like on his way truisms and subtleties alike. And 
related to this is his use of associations: one idea summons 
another, and so on, until the original thought is enriched and 
encrusted with innumerable glittering points like Stendhal’s 
rameau de Salzbourg. ‘The wealth of Proust’s imagination, I 
would suggest, is really comparable to Shakespeare’s ; and he 
used it, as no other genius has done, to create a Sum of all 
the sensibilities to which modern man is the oppressed but 
enviable heir. RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


DESERTA 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. By Cnartes M. Doucnry. 
Cape and the Medici Society. £3 3s. 

Wanderings in Arabia. By Cuartes Doucury. 
worth. 20s. 


Doughty’s Arabia Deserta is one of those famous books of 
Which everyone has heard but which very few have read. And 
that fact is quite understandable. Even when one has at last 
managed to procure a copy it must be confessed that the 
prospect of reading it is an alarming one. But until recently 
even possession seemed an impossible prospect. The book 
existed. That one knew. But unless one was prepared to 
read it slowly and uncomfortably at the British Museum, it 
seemed likely that one would have to go to one’s deathbed 

wing no more of it than the reports of a few people who, 
by greater luck, had bought it many years before its fame. 

It was published first in a very small edition by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1888. Almost the only sign of interest was 
& hostile review in the Times by Palgrave (himself an orientalist 
and a traveller in Arabia, though only along the safer coast), 
Who, either because he disliked Mr. Doughty's extremely 
individual style, or because of that love which so often is borne 
by one specialist for another, seems to have damned the book 
for his contemporaries with the most unsatisfactory success. 

Nothing more was heard of it until about the year 1907, when 
Mr. Doughty offered his “* Dawn in Britain ” to Mr. Duckworth. 
With him at that time was Mr. Edward Garnett, to whom the 
credit for so many literary discoveries of the last generation 
belongs. He promptly proceeded to make one more, and in 


ARABIA 


2 Vols. 


2 Vols. Duck- 


1908 an abridgment of “‘ Arabia Deserta” was finished by him 
and published by Messrs. Duckworth under the title of ‘‘ Wander- 
ings in Arabia.”” This was reprinted in 1912 and shortly after- 
wards went out of print. 

And then came the War and a sudden advance in popularity 
that could hardly have been foreseen by anyone. Colonel 
Lawrence was out in Arabia, and with him, as the only reliable 
book on the country, was a copy of Arabia Deserta. Gradually 
as he won his position out there the demand for second-hand 
copies of the book or its abridgment increased. It became a 
text-book. And when the War was over the book was known. 
In 1920 Mr. Cape published a complete edition at £9 9s. And 
now at last we have a reasonably cheap edition of the whole 
book at £3 8s., and another of the abridgment at £1. 

So much for the book’s hard struggle with the public, and now 
for its struggle with the individual. As was said above, the 
prospect of reading the book is alarming. The complete work 
contains over thirteen hundred pages of fairly close print, the 
abridgment 600. Nor is it a matter of length alone. The 
first page of the preface contains these sentences : 

The book is not milk for babes: it might be likened to a mirror 
wherein is set forth faithfully some parcel of the soil of Arabia 
smelling of sémn and camels. And such, I trust, for the persons, 
that if the words (written all day from their mouths) were rehearsed 
to them, in Arabic, there might everyone, whose life is remembered 
therein, hear as it were, his proper voice; and many a rude by- 
stander, smiting his thigh, should bear witness and cry, “ Ay 
Wellah, the sooth indeed!” 

And one realises that this is not going to be a book that can be 
read without whole-hearted attention. But style is so curious 
a balance between personality, good models, an ear for rhythm, 
a hatred of sentimentalising, and a hundred other things that 
one can well place the golden age of English prose between 
Dryden and Dr. Johnson, and yet learn to enjoy one who is 
satisfied that the decadence of English dates from its master 
Spenser. Nor after a few pages is it the prose that one con- 
sciously thinks about at all. The matter is hard enough. That 
at first sight appears almost as much a desert as the land where 
it all occurred. 

Indeed, one’s experience in reading the book must in many 
ways be very like that of any discoverer in a fresh country. 
In the beginning the people and scenes are so unfamiliar that all 
appear alike. It is only slowly, as one reads on and on, that 
tribe begins to stand out from tribe and man to stand out from 
man. Then comes the realisation that there is something 
in this writing and also in these at first sight unattractive scenes 
that forces one to persevere. The vision is so sure, so unsenti- 
mental, the adventure itself of this one Christian in a desert of 
fanatical Mohammedans is so thrilling, the people themselves 
are so unlike what one would expect them to be and yet in their 
gnarled way so obviously human, that the further one reads 
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Certainly no more unromantic East was ever drawn before 
or since. The complete lack of luxury is overwhelming. 
The senses almost revolt from such privations. The sand is 
everywhere ; that and a continual weariness of the body from 
long hours of travel make up between them a bleak background 
to the whole book. The food seems to consist almost entirely 
of milk and dried dates, and often there is not enough even of 
them. And this diet is not even wholesome, for disease is 
everywhere. The only luxuries are coffee and tobacco, and 
nothing in the book is more fascinating than Mr. Doughty’s 
description of the coffee-drinking parties and of the various 
shifts which his hosts employ to avoid politely the burdens of 
hospitality, or again of the importunities of, comparatively 
speaking, rich and powerful men when they see the chance of 
begging a little tobacco : 

Zeyd though so principal a sheykh would buy no tobacco himself, 
but begged all day, were it even of the poorest person in a coffee 
company: then looking lovely he would cry, min y'amir-ly 1 
** Who (is he the friend) will replenish (this sebil) for my sake ?” 
For faintness of mind in this deadly soil they are all parasites 
and live basely one upon another: Beduins will abjectly beg 
tobacco even of their poor tribeswomen. 


And love, their only other delight, is a sadder matter still. 
It is true that the women are freer than in other Eastern lands, 
but what a freedom it is! Youth lasts so short a time that the 
lot of many a girl seems to be to sink from marriage to marriage, 
from concubinage to concubinage always without romance and 
always into greater poverty. For the rest the life is passed in 
packing and unpacking and cooking. “ I never heard a woman 
sing,” the author says in one place, “‘ (other than the girls’ 
festival chanting of single staves) in these countries. Where 
be the Aphrodisiastic modulations of the fair singing women 
in these Arabian deserts of ‘the Time of Ignorance’? The 
hareem sing not in their new Arabian austerity of a masculine 
religion.” 

Of the story of Mr. Doughty’s wanderings it is impossible 
to give any idea here. It is a true story and therefore has no 
more form than the actual occurrences could give. But it is an 
extraordinary picture, or rather succession of little detailed pic- 
tures, of life and manners so different from ours that it is only 
gradually that one can become utterly absorbed by them. That 
one does become absorbed is due to the quality of Mr. Doughty’s 
mind which gives importance to all sorts of small details 
which would become wearisome if seen through another medium. 
Certainly the people, fanatical, narrow, uncultured, with almost 
no love of beauty, are not attractive in themselves. In fact, 
there is only one attractive character in the book, and that is 
the wanderer himself. He is admirably drawn. One is fascin- 
ated by his power of self-repression, by that quality, so rare in 
an Englishman, of keeping his dignity in the background. He 
seems always to know at what moment to be humble and 
when to stand up for himself and refuse to be trodden on; 
when to profess his Christian faith, which he never hid, and when 
to remain philosophically indifferent to the religious quarrels 
around him ; when to insist on going his own way, and when to 
fall in with the company around him and travel as they and the 
fates willed. The book is a great book, even if like some other 
great books a rather alarming one. Indeed, it is clear from 
one reading that it is a book that it is almost impossible to 
appreciate except by many readings. 

The complete edition is a delightfully printed book and 
contains an excellent coloured map of Mr. Doughty’s wanderings 
in a pocket of the binding of Vol. I. The abridgment is not so 
pleasant a book, naturally enough. It, too, contains a map, 
though not such a good one. R. W. 


A DIEHARD HISTORIAN 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923. By W. Atison Putturps. 
Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 

To Mr. Alison Phillips the Anglo-Irish Treaty is “ the great 
surrender” brought about by “the cowardly and ungenerous 
policy ” of the British Government. This is the real source of 
the woes of Ireland, though a share of the responsibility must 
also be borne by the American people, “‘ whose sense of their own 
exceptional righteousness is apt to lead them into blundering 
interference in the affairs of other nations.” Moscow, it seems, 


had also a finger in the pie, and the Sinn Fein rebellion and the 
later Republican revolt against the Free State “ gave a unique 
opportunity for the sinister forces which from their centre in 
Russia were plotting the dissolution of civilisation in every 
quarter of the globe.” This view of history is what one expects 





from a special correspondent of the Morning Post rather than 
from one who holds a chair named after Lecky in the University 
of Dublin. And Mr. Alison Phillips, while he shares the prejy. 
dices of the Morning Post, lacks the vivacity of expression ang 
lightness of touch which redeem its most deplorable propaganda, 
Indignation with him does not make verse or even tolerably 
good prose, and a period which, whatever view one takes of it, 
is packed with the raw stuff of drama, is subjected in his pages to 
a treatment that robs it of any appearance of life. 

Dullness ought at least to be counterbalanced by accuracy, 
but Mr. Alison Phillips is anything but accurate. Careless 
proof reading may account for fixing the date of the Church 
Disestablishment Act as 1864, for limiting Terence MacSwiney’s 
hunger-strike to sixty-three instead of seventy-four days, for 
the statement on one page that Cathal Brugha was killed in 
August, 1922, while on another he is correctly described ag 
having been shot in the July fighting in O’Connell Street. Errors 
of this kind are not, unfortunately, the most serious blot on the 
book. The truth about the revolutionary upheaval organised 
by Sinn Fein against the British Government is bad en 
without straining or distorting facts, as Mr. Alison Phillips does, 
in a vain attempt to suggest that the I.R.A. must bear respon. 
sibility for all the horrors of the period. He does not, it is true, 
paint the Black and Tans as spotless Galahads after the fashion 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood, but he steadily minimises their 
excesses. 

To say that this force was “not unpopular” is to rule a 
writer out as a serious historian. [It is notorious that they were 
detested by every section of the population, no matter what its 
political creed might be, and were at loggerheads even with the 
old R.IL.C. Mr. Phillips admits there was a certain amount of 
looting by the Auxiliaries and the Black and Tans, but he 
implies that goods were taken only when their owners refused 
to sell. The Trim scandal showed that loyalists were pillaged 
as relentlessly as Sinn Feiners, and the omission of all reference 
to this case or to its sequel in General Crozier’s charges against 
his superiors for conniving at lawlessness is significant. Ap- 
parently Mr. Phillips has never heard of the highway robberies 
in broad daylight by Auxiliaries in the streets of Cork. Yet he 
knows from documents in possession of the Government that 
Lord Mayor McCurtain was murdered by the I.R.A., not by the 
police, though the secret papers he was permitted to consult 
could not have included a copy of the Strickland Report, for he 
insists that the charge against the Auxiliaries of setting Cork 
ablaze is non-proven. While he justifies the Balbriggan atroci- 
ties on the ground that “ fear will open the lips that fear has 
sealed,” he states that reprisals were practised only at the 
expense of the Sinn Fein leaders in the town, ignoring the de- 
struction of the famous hosiery factory owned by an English 
company, as elsewhere he ignores the systematic wrecking of 
co-operative creameries. No reprisals, we are told, followed 
the hideous massacre of British officers in Dublin on Red Sunday, 
though as a matter of fact the morning murders were rivalled 
in horror by the afternoon batiue at Croke Park, where the 
Auxiliaries sprayed crowds assembled at a football match with 
rifle and revolver fire. Had Mr. Phillips been writing frankly 
as a propagandist these omissions and perversions of fact would 
not be of great importance, but it is a different matter when 
they are indulged in by a trained historian in a work which 
specifically claims to be “ history, not propaganda.” 

Mr. Alison Phillips suggests that the British people and their 
rulers might have been saved from the “ humiliation ” of the 
Treaty had they possessed the resolution to persist in a policyof 
“cruelty well applied.” Obviously it never enters his mind 
that a policy of this kind could be a “ humiliation,” or that 
Great Britain was barred from indulging in it in view of het 
professions that she held Ireland not as a conqueror but by the 
consent of the Irish people. Irish opposition, he urges, did not 
count, and the protests of the civilised world were merely “ il- 
informed clamour.” It is characteristic of his outlook that the 
House of Lords, which was inspired by the highest spirit of 
statesmanship, so long as it was rushing through Coercion Bills 
and butchering schemes of Home Rule, once it had decided to 
accept the Treaty is dismissed with the remark that its utterances 
resembled “the bleating of exalted sheep.” One can pardon 
good deal of bitterness from a writer who is the spokesman of the 
Southern Loyalists. They were abominably used by all parties, 
though Mr. Phillips shuts his eye to the plain fact that thelr 
woeful lack of political intelligence contributed not a little to 
their misfortunes. They sacrificed themselves in the interests 
of Lord Carson’s Ulster conspiracy only to discover that Northem 
Orangeism left them, without even a qualm, to stew in their ow? 
juice. The British Government, as Nationalists had always 
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Last Few Days 
of the Handy Volume Sale 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


12th and Latest Edktion 


THE HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 
WILL NEVER BE REPRINTED 


If you act to-day you can obtain one of these magnifi- 
cent sets at Half the Price of the Cambridge Issue— 
otherwise you are likely to be too late. 


Last Date—December 22 


You undoubtedly know that the publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica have decided to make acomplete withdrawal of the Handy 
Volume Issue. But perhaps you have not realised that after December 
22nd there will never be another set of this issue available at any price. 


Twenty-Two Days Left 


You have only twenty-two days left. There are now four hundred 
sets in hand, and these are likely to be exhausted in less than a 
fortnight. 


Never in your Life will you have a Better Chance 


Thousands want the Handy Volume Issue, although they have 
never yet bought it. This is the finest chance they have ever had of 
securing a set at a bargain price. It is also the last. They must act 
at once. These few sets will go quickly. When they are gone there 
will never be any more. 


To make sure of getting a Set 


Because our stock is so low, we print below two coupons. Neither 
lays you under the slightest obligation. One will bring to you full 
information. The other, the Reserve-Deposit Coupon, when accom- 
panied by 21s., will reserve a set for you while you read our book of 
specimen pages and decide whether or not to buy. Your Reserve- 
Deposit will be either returned in full, or credited on the purchase price. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume set we 
will give absolutely free this bana- 
some bookcase, in oak, with leaaed- 
glass door, especially designed for 
this Issue by a world-famous fm of 
cabinet-makers. 


These sets are on display at our Showroom, 125 High Holborn (Fourth Floor), opposite the Holborn 
Restaurant, where you may call and personally examine the different bindings and the free bookcase. 


THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ONLY 


THIS COUPON WILL RESERVE A SET FOR YOU 
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warned them, showed quite as little consideration for their 
claims when these claims interfered with its own policy. Their 
fatal mistake in the past was that they acted as if their interests 
as a minority loyal to English rule outweighed the demands of 
the majority of their fellow-countrymen who stood for national 
independence. It was inevitable in the anarchy which followed 
the treaty split that Southern loyalists should suffer, but it is 
questionable if their sufferings at the hands of the armed bandits 
who found Republicanism an admirable cloak to cover a cam- 
paign of loot and destruction, were due as much to their politics 
as to their ownership of land. Mr. Alison Phillips discounts the 
worst of his jeremiads by the admission in his concluding pages 
that the Free State has faithfully honoured its pledges to the 
minority, and has brought about the hope of a new day “ when 
in Ireland there will be no longer Protestants and Catholics, but 
only Irishmen.” J. W. G, 


“THE HECTOR OF STATE” 


The Life and Times of John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale. By 
W. C. Mackenzie. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


Clarendon declares that, when Lauderdale was in exile at 
The Hague with Charles II. and his vagabond Court, he used 
genially to allude to his own past in the words “when I was a 
traitor,” or ““when I was in rebellion.” The story is quite in 
keeping with Lauderdale’s unabashable character, even though 
it comes from a hostile source. History presents indeed few 
more startling contrasts than that between the Maitland who, 
in the reign of Charles I., was the trusted and earnest representa- 
tive in London of the Scottish Presbyterians, and the Lauderdale 
who, after the Restoration, became their persecutor. Yet he 
paid no visit to Damascus. The change came about gradually, 
and the chief interest in Mr. Mackenzie’s well-informed study 
lies in the contemplation of a political soul on the drift. 

The evidence, unfortunately, about Lauderdale’s earlier career 
lacks light thrown on the individual. It is difficult to separate 
him from his fellow-Commissioners when they were engaged in 
the futile negotiations at Uxbridge; he shares the responsibility 
with others for the surrender of the King to the English Parlia- 
ment, a sinister event examined by Mr. Mackenzie with much 
sagacity. Lauderdale’s hand can be traced more certainly in 
“the Engagement,” the obscure plot for liberating Charles 
by means of a Scottish invasion of England and a royalist rising 
in Ireland. The Engagement had its secret clauses, and if 
Bishop Burnet can be trusted, they comprised nothing less than 
the incorporation of Northumberland, Cumberland and West- 
morland in the Kingdom of Scotland. But the Bishop has 
never been regarded as-a model of veracity, and Lauderdale, 
always a perfervid Scot, was given to bragging in his cups. As 
Berwick and Carlisle are known to have been pawns in the 
negotiations at Hampton Court, it may well be the case that the 
King’s concessions were confined to those two important towns. 
Anyhow, the Engagement shirked the supreme problem, that 
Presbyterian Scotland would never accept an uncovenantal 
monarch, and that Charles would never take the Covenant. 

The Engagement, ingenious failure though it was, bound 
Lauderdale for life. He had come under the Stuart spell, and 
though the primness of the father was probably little to his 
liking, he developed a passionate devotion for that social sorcerer, 
the son. Imprisoned after the battle of Worcester, and barely 
saved from execution by the pleading of his future wife and 
Cromwell’s alleged mistress, Lady Dysart, the Restoration 
found Lauderdale ruined, devoured by ambition and indoctrin- 
ated in the theory of divine right by enforced studies in which 
Hobbes evidently formed a part. As Secretary, and soon, as 
the King’s Commissioner as well, he became, as the Ear] of 
Aboyne styled him in a neat lampoon, “the Hector of State” 
in Scotland, and promptly had the country in the hollow of 
his hand. 

Mr. Mackenzie evidently surveys Lauderdale’s dictatorship 
with mingled feelings, and his readers must share that per- 
plexity. A measure of admiration cannot be withheld from the 
masterfulness with which he tripped up his rivals like Lord 
Middleton, and smashed the timorous opposition of the Duke 
of Hamilton. He survived the dismissal of Clarendon, and the 
Cabal, and with the pliant Danby as a colleague secured a firm 
grip on English affairs including foreign policy. But his adminis- 
tration of Scotland was a mistake, the more flagrant because, 
tied by his subservience to the King, he sinned against the light. 
He did his best to delay the re-establishment of Episcopacy, 
but the violence of Middleton’s “ Drunken Parliament ” carried 
him off his feet. Thus, wedded to a system he disliked, he 





——— 


alternately dragooned the hillside conventicles, and tried tg 
win over the clergy by indulgences to which they replied by 
the stern refusal, “‘ Touch not ; taste not; handle not.” Tha 
unworthy person, Archbishop Sharp, at first his creature, became 
in the end his master; the pious peasantry of the West, who 
wished for nothing more than liberty of worship, were goaded 
into rebellion, and upon Lauderdale fell the odium of quartering 
the “Highland host” upon them. There can be no questign 
but that the Duke declined into a thoroughly bad old mag, 
choleric and bibulous, the dupe of his beautiful and rapacioy 
Duchess, who involved him in scandal after scandal, and the 
bore and butt of the Court. Charles grew “‘ weary of him,” ang 
Shaftesbury, with diabolical ingenuity, hurled charges of Popery 
against him. Yet, circumspect to the last, he contrived leg 
a “ fall,”’ as Mr. Mackenzie seems to regard it, than a dexteroys 
slither from a position which the times and failing ment 
powers had rendered untenable. He compared himself with 
Wolsey, but Wolsey ended otherwise than in retirement at 
Tunbridge Wells. 


A LEARNED BIOGRAPHY 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By Joserm Quincy Apays, 
With Illustrations. Constable. 21s. 

** Shakespeare one gets acquainted with without knowing hoy. 
It is part of an Englishman’s constitution. One is intimate with 
him by instinct.” Thus exclaims a gay character in Mansfield 
Park, and the remark is worthy of Jane Austen. This casual 
method of learning is still popular, and has led to a thousand 
follies which genuine study might obliterate, if they were taken 
before they became obsessions. Mysteries and queries still con- 
front us which are and will probably remain unsolved, and bio 
graphers are led unconsciously to regard their possibilities as 
facts. Apart from Dr. Wallace’s discovery of Shakespeare living 
in London and acting as match-maker for a young couple, the 
last generation has found little that clears up his movements, or 
enables us to follow his footsteps between Stratford and London. 
But concerning the publication and acting of his plays research 
has discovered much, and it is on this dramatic side that Pn- 
fessor Adams in this handsome volume writes with special 
authority, and the expertness of long study. All that he saysis 
worth attention. The heading of a chapter, *‘ The Attempted 
Collection of 1619 ” shows the fruits of the new research begun 
by Mr. Pollard, and strengthened by other scholars on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The bibliographical interest is for the 
moment the leading one in Shakespeare, but other lines have 
their special students, whose work Professor Adams uses with 
due acknowledgment. It is pleasant, for instance, to see credit 
given to Mrs. Stopes for her untiring research into documents 
at Stratford and elsewhere. Mr. Gray has answered the cavillers 
who make a great scandal out of Shakespeare’s marriage. 
Davenant’s claim in expansive moments to be his son is fairly 
dismissed, and might be laughed away as no more serious than 
Falstaff’s remark to the Chief Justice about Mrs. Quickly : “ My 
Lord, this is a poor mad soul, and she says up and down the tow 
that her eldest son is like you.” Of the various traditions, on 
says that Shakespeare before he reached success and Londo 
was, like Dr. Johnson, a schoolmaster ; and as Professor Adams 
has revived this, he might have cited those peculiar elaborations 
of script which appear in the addition to Sir Thomas More, and 
suggest the writing master. His arguments in favour of the 
schoolmastering do not amount to much. Poets generally teadi 
themselves, and schoolmasters, knowing thoroughly what they 
have to teach, have not time or energy for wider knowledge of 
the world and books. The kind of popular education Shalt- 
speare shows is the last thing we should expect from a school- 
master. Where conjecture is inevitable, it is desirable that 
a biographer should keep his head and ask himself if 
possibilities are, after all, good gifts. Professor Adams és # 
once discreet and careful, and there has been enough eloquence 
lavished on every side of the subject to make a guarded narrative 
agreeable to those who know the difficulties. The general 
reader is generally content to believe anything he has seen P 
print, from the populariser as well as the expert; and he hae 
no idea of the big collection of references to Shakespeare in the 
two volumes of the Allusion Book. The most important of these 
are here used more than once; but there is no harm in 
repetition. Though the book deals mainly with questions of ° 
plays, it shuns esthetic criticism. If any is to be inserted, 
should surely be English. Verplanck’s display of florid metaphe 
about Timon was not worth reproducing. All the theories ° 
the Dark Lady and the tragedies and unpleasant plays as ind 
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cating sad or horrid times in the dramatist’s life are dismissed 
as shallow. Far from being confined to his own reactions to 
life, Shakespeare seems particularly sensitive to the fashion of 
the hour in his choice of subject and treatment. When 
savagery and blood were the vogue in drama, just as juicy and 
sentimental accounts of murders are in the popular Press of to- 
day, he made an immense success by revising that collection of 
horrors, Titus Andronicus. Such revisions of old plays, including 
Hamlet, are the chief difficulty to critics who want to know how 
much or how little is due to the authentic hand. If Hamlet was 
acted before the University of Oxford, it was, as Mr. Boas has 
shown in his book of this year, by “* the good will of the Mayor 
and not of the Vice-chancellor.”” It was usual for the academic 
authorities to pay professional players to keep away. 

In a recent play of which Shakespeare was the hero, his wife 
was presented as tediously domestic, and speaking an uncouth 
dialect which meant that she had languished in the country, 
while he was winning fame and fortune in the gay world of 
London. Professor Adams will have none of this, and sees Mrs. 
Shakespeare loving and loved throughout, living in London, 
and at the last presented with the “ second-best bed,” because 
she was an invalid and accustomed to it. Evidence on the point 
is really not available, and writers may suppose what they prefer. 
After all, we know very little of Shakespeare personally, except 
that he was eminently lovable, and ready to help all sorts of 
people. Indications that he was a good man of business annoy 
those who want a poet to be a reckless dreamer or a sentimen- 
talist. He left London because he was in failing health. With 
that view of Professor Adams many will agree. If he had been 
in full possession of his powers, how could he bear to see Imogen, 
one of his most beautiful creations, figuring in a play so ill-made, 
and in some places so ill-written ? The pedant James, who put 
him into a court livery, may have been as tedious as Elizabeth 
was dangerous; and at Stratford he was far from descending 
into that plenitude of Philistines which makes a solitude for the 
artist. He was, and doubtless remained, a country lover, inter- 
ested in everything. He might have said with Keats: “Ifa 
sparrow come before my window, I take part in its existence 
and pick about the gravel.”” And noting his indifference to his 
own writings, may we not see in him a streak of lethargy, a 
malady (if it is such) most incident to so busy a life as his, and 


likely to increase with years ? 


A DEFENDER OF LONDON 


The Defence of London. By Colonel A. Rawiinson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


There is no doubt that for certain people at certain moments 
the Great War was glorious fun ; and especially for adventurous 
spirits like Colonel Rawlinson. His description of how, during 
one of the first Zeppelin raids in 1914, he got his gun—weighing 
five tons—from Wormwood Scrubbs to the Artillery Ground in 
Moorgate Street in less than twenty minutes, might inspire 
many a youth with longing that he had lived in those great days. 
We can ourselves, indeed, scarcely help wishing that the descrip- 
tion were fuller than it is. Colonel Rawlinson drove straight 
along Oxford Street at 9 in the evening—with “ deafening 
sirens,’”’ “* dazzling headlights,” ‘* omnibuses in every direction 
seeking safety on the pavement,” people cheering as they 
** flattened themselves against shop windows.” 

Sinking the hill in Holborn I glanced at my speedometer and saw 
that it then registered fifty-six miles an hour. At the same moment 

I became aware that the road was “up” in front of us, and that 

the only passage left open for traffic was hopelessly blocked by a 

solid mass of omnibuses. To stop, at that speed, was of course 

quite impossible ; the only question to be instantly decided was 

where to go. 
There was no choice but to head for the part of the road that was 
under repair, protected by the usual pole on trestles. So the 
gallant colonel pressed his foot on the accelerator and charged. 
Two halves of the broken pole went spinning into the air while 
the steering wheel was nearly twisted out of his hands. A police- 
man with great presence of mind knocked down the pole at the 
other end of the repair and the car passed over it, “ bounding 
high in the air.” ‘“* But no harm was done nor a moment lost,” 
and about two minutes later the gun had fired its first shell at 
a Zeppelin. It did not get a hit either with that shot or any 
that followed ; but who will deny that the attempt must have 
been splendid fun? 

Later there came less exciting but much more strenuous and 
exhausting work, on the Norfolk coast, then in Essex, and then 
in London again. Colonel Rawlinson, for all his practical 


knowledge of events, was not immune from the illusions of th. 
civil population. One night in Norfolk, when he was moving 
his guns, he became aware—he does not tell us how—that his 
rapidly moving column was being followed by a car-load of 
German spies. So he turned his own car up a side-road to i¢ 
the column pass him and then turned back into the main maq 
to ambush the Huns with a machine-gun which he luckily hag 
with him. Alas! however, they did not appear. They hag 
anticipated his manceuvre. He never set eyes, then or there. 
after, either on them or on their car. “ All we saw of them was 
the dust of their car some distance away travelling at high speeq 
to the westward. Our suspicions were thus confirmed.” 4 
man who could believe that in September, 1915, Germans jp 
high-speed cars were in the habit of following on the heels of 
gun-columns on lonely Norfolk roads could surely believe any. 
thing! But it was the “right spirit,” as we used to say jp 
those days. Subsequently the Colonel tells us, after three or 
four Zeppelins had been brought down, little “phials” wer 
found on the bodies of the crews with labels on them to the 
effect that to swallow the contents meant “ instant death” 
and thus the avoidance of the pains of roasting on a slowly 
falling airship. If Colonel Rawlinson declared that he had seen 
these “ phials"’ himself we should take his word for it. But 
he does not, and we cannot help wondering whether his evidence 
for the statement is much stronger than that of the clouds of 
dust raised by the slim German spies whom he failed to outwit, 

The title which Colonel Rawlinson has given to his book would 
justify the criticism that it is inadequate ; because, whilst 
professing to describe ‘“* The Defence of London,” it tells wu 
practically nothing of the use of aeroplanes for that purpose, 
Yet Colonel Rawlinson himself is convinced that it is not by 
guns, but only by aeroplanes that London can be protected from 
air attacks in the future; and probably he is right. He knows, 
at any rate, as much as any other man about the failure of anti- 
aircraft gunnery at night. What, indeed, his book mainly 
shows is how London can not be defended. We have no reason 
to quarrel with his proposals for the future defence of London, 
but, apart from his convincing plea for unity of command, they 
are fragmentary and not very impressive. It is an interesting 
book, however, containing many stories that are true and well 
told. 


TWO PRESENTATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The Practical Basis of Christian Belief. By Percy Ganpyes, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


On What Authority. By E. A. Knox, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Manchester. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


The cold reception Alice gave to the White Queen’s capacity 
for believing the impossible would have entirely commended 
itself to the Victorian Broad Churchman, whose habit it was 
periodically to sacrifice portions of the Faith to the supposed 
demands of modern scholarship. His descendant, the present- 
day Modernist, is inclined to think what 1s left after these mutila 
tions neither useful nor beautiful, and also to treat “scholar 
ship’’—like the rest of his ancestor’s Pantheon—with some 
what scant reverence. Probably, implicit in the Victorian’s 
mind was the belief that all conclusions of learning were mazi- 
festations in time of an absolute reality of truth, whereas his 
descendant doubts if the Absolute exists, and does not greatly 
care whether it does. He bases his religion on his own expe 
rience, and is not always unsympathetic to the White Queen. 

Professor Gardner’s book is a sane and thoughtful attempt 
consider the Christian faith from the Modernist standpoint. 
Now the first difficulty of the Modernist is when he wishes 
identify his private God with someone else’s God; it is thea 
necessary for him either to develop a conception approximating 
to absolute “value,” or in some other way to argue phil 
sophically for a degree of reality behind religious experiences. 
We cannot say that Professor Gardner ever adequately faces 
this difficulty, and we must add that the more purely psyche 
logical parts of the book struck us as being in several respects 
not altogether happy, a notable instance being the extensive 
use made of the late F. W. H. Myers’ rather romantic conception 
of the “supra-liminal consciousness.” 

Personality is conceived of as like a narrow gulf, shaped by 
the land which locks it, but in contact with an ocean of Spirit 
beyond. Much of the book is devoted to the development, often 
in a beautiful and persuasive way, of the consequences of ths 
view. Man is regarded as at his highest when in fullest contact 
with the ocean tides, and evolution and history are thought of 
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THE WASTE LAND 
A Poem by T. S. ELIOT. 4/6 


“We have here range, depth, and beautiful expression. 
What more is necessary to a great poem?” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 






















A NEW BOOK BY ROGER FRY. 


25/- 

Essays on the art, landscape, and people of Spain, with 
a cover design and 16 reproductions in collotype from 
drawings by Mr. Fry. The edition is limited to 550 
numbered copies. 

“*A Sampler of Castile’ is no ordinary book on Spain. 
It is a real and unprejudiced attempt to reason things out 
and understand them, and it succeeds as no other books on 
Spanish things have ever succeeded.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


WHEN IT WAS JUNE 


A volume of short stories by 


ALICE LOWTHER. 4/- 
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A POEM BY CLIVE BELL. 4/6 
THE LEGEND OF 
MONTE DELLA SIBILLA 


With a cover design and illustrations by 
DUNCAN GRANT and VANESSA BELL. 






















@, The Book of the Moment 
is concerned with the Man of To- 
morrow—with a man whose to- 
morrow may very soon be his to-day. 


@,, Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
leads Labour. His is a personality 
which, though it compels the atten- 
tion of his opponents and attracts 
the devotion of his adherents, is not 
an easy one to understand. But it 


has now been brilliantly elucidated 
by ICONOCLAST in 


THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 

8/6 
which is an intimate character 
study of the Leader of the Labour 
Party. 
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Let me Introduce 
to YOU 


Waterman's Pencil, boon com- 
panion to Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen, confidant of Kings. 
When you see this pencil you will 
say, “Just the very thing I have 
been wanting for a host of friends 
this Christmas.” 
strong, with an ever-pointed lead 
that is absolutely rigid when you 
write, a receptacle containing re- 
fills, a clip for security—what 
more could you desire in a pocket 
pencil? And, of course, you will 
want one for your own use, too. 





ie 
Pencil 


Dainty, light, 


Ask your Stationer 
to show it to you. 
Handle it. Write 
with it. Test it in 
any way you like. 





Rog 
i 
pis nt | 


RIGIOSBOINT 








Can also be had in 
MOTTLED finish to 
match the Mottled 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen. 


3/-; or with Patent 
Waterman nickel clip, 
as illustrated, 4/-; or 
with gold-filled clip, 5/- 

Of Stationers everywhere. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, GhePen Corner 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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as the Spirit working in the world. This latter view is occa- 
sionally pushed to rather startling extremes, as when Professor 
Gardner speaks of the German collapse as “a revelation of 
(God’s) hatred of ambition which sets the attainment of its own 
ends above any thought of goodness,” without apparently 
finding anything comic in the thought of the black troops on the 
Rhine as Michael and his angels. 

The historic Jesus, the book argues, was a man perfectly open 
to the influence of spirit, and therefore, so far as possible under 
human limitations, the revelation of the eternal Christ. 


The eternal Christ is the immortal reality, of which the human 
Jesus was the reflection in the visible world. It is the eternal Christ 
who is the life of the Church and its perpetual head. 


If space did not forbid, we should have liked to comment upon 
Professor Gardner’s treatment of other Christian doctrines; 
perhaps, however, we have said enough to indicate his general 
lines of thought. 

With Dr. Knox one is translated into another world. In a 
sense he is more modern than Professor Gardner, displaying a 
familiarity with the very recent developments of New Testament 
research amazing in one who until lately must have found it 
difficult to snatch time for study. At the same time he gives 
one the sensation of being back in the atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century controversies. This is the reason why the book, in 
spite of its cleverness, will be, we think, to most readers uncon- 
vincing. Rightly or wrongly, the majority of men now think of 
the Divine as behind all events rather than in particular pheno- 
mena ; it is, of course, always possible that subsequent gene- 
rations may look upon our age as biased, and the Bishop as 
one born out of due time. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Lord Morley. 
12s. 6d. 

A life of Lord Morley by an Indian Mohammedan is an interesting 
enterprise, and Syed Sirdar Ali Khan (who, of course, could not 
foresee the stern clauses of the will) has carried it through in some 
respects quite well. That is to say, he has done a useful summary 
of Morley’s varied career, illustrating it with many quotations from 
the more accessible documents. But he has treated it as a far too 
easy job, making, for example, no attempt to cover the two very 
interesting editorships of the Fortnightly and the Pall Mall. Anyone 
setting out to draw a fresh portrait of Morley must necessarily work 
through the files both of the review and the evening paper. Not 
otherwise can he form an estimate of Morley’s relation to the thought 
and political activity of his time. It is odd that, in this matter, we 
have so far had nothing to supplement the Recollections except the 
capital sketch of Morley as editor by W. T. Stead, a piece of work 
upon which every obituarist drew. From an Indian biographer 
the English reader would naturally expect a closely informed presen- 
tation of Morley’s important years at the India Office. Syed Sirdar Ali 
Khan, however, is content to move along the surface and to rely 
upon liberal extracts from Morley’s speeches. His summary of the 
Indian situation out of which the Morley reforms grew is written from 
the standpoint of those Mohammedans who had, and have, little or 
no sympathy with the Nationalist movement, while his comments 
on Morley’s action in 1914 might easily have been written by an 
English Conservative under the emotion of wartime. The English 
of the book is usually correct, only now and again a word may be 
misused. 


By Syep Sirpar Aut Kaan. Pitman. 


The Times of Saint Dunstan: The Ford Lectures, 1922. 
ARMITAGE Rosinson. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 
The Dean of Wells is a palwographer in these lectures, using his 
learning to connect one clue with another, to correct a date, or dis- 
cover an unsuspected influence in some small detail of origin or 
language. Thus he purposes to make notes for history rather than 
to write it. He shows us Athelstan not as the conqueror of Brunan- 
burh, but as a keen collector of sacred relics. A substantial view, 
however, is given of the achievement of three great ecclesiastics, 
Dunstan, Ethelwold and Oswald. None of the three answers to the 
definition that a saint is a glorified failure, for all made solid contribu- 
tions to the enlightenment and unity of the national life. That 
singular mythology which for many years delighted the Christian 


By J. 


a, 


world is full to the modern intellect of feebly supernatural nonsenge. 
The once famous tale of Dunstan is commemorated at Wells, as the 
Dean says, but also more definitely at Mayfield, where the tongs ar 
shown with which: 

Saint Dunstan, as the story goes, 

Caught old Sathanas by ye nose. 


Going behind such legend, which after all is a tribute to Dunstan's 
power, we discover a statesman who spoke out even against king, 
and who came of a distinguished family of Churchmen to revive the 
Church. The earlicr date now suggested for his birth is much mor 
likely than that generally accepted which makes him a priest ordained 
before he was fourteen. Stubbs was a great scholar and pioneer in 
paleography, but he minimised the monastic career of Dunstan, 
having little interest in it. It is this monastic revival in the tenth 
century, aided by foreign examples, which the Dean is working out, 
Ethelwold and Oswald, less famous than Dunstan, were both great 
reformers in the different ways their character imposed on them, and 
their work is followed with a careful consideration of the materia] 
available. It is scanty and sometimes contradictory, but weighed 
here with the skill of an accomplished scholar. The frontispiece shows 
a curious game of the Gospel, in which the concordance of the evan- 
gelists is made, apparently, into a kind of chess. 


Essays by C. FouigNo, Ernest Barker, and 
With an Introduction by 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Asquith, who is still capable of quoting Virgil in the House of 
Commons, here introduces thirteen essays by specialists on the modem 
debt of civilisation to Rome, which is presented in many-sided detail. 
Rome does not offer so many chances for brilliant writing on literature 
and politics as Athens, her legacy in law and administration, archi- 
tecture and language being necessarily explained in expert terms. 
All, however, can appreciate the stress laid by more than one con- 
tributor on the merits of the Stoic beliefs, an attitude to life congenial 
to the English character. They encouraged, as Mr. Bailey well points 
out, “the old Roman virtues of gravitas and pietas,” that sober self- 
restraint and loyalty which have contributed much to the Roman 
and English stability alike. 

Mr. Last, who makes some pungent references to the excesses of 
to-day, declares home life a Roman invention, and is, we should judge 
from the freedom of his writing, the youngest of the specialists engaged. 
He points out that in Rome “ love was supervenient—the effect rather 
than the cause of marriage,” the choice of partners being made by 
elders. Dr. Johnson would agree that on this system the likelihood 
of happiness was as great as in hasty love-matches. He even thought 
of the Lord Chancellor as deciding such matters ‘‘ upon due considera- 
tion of character and circumstances.”” Mr. Singer and Mr. Mackail 
are obvious and excellent choices to deal with science and literature. 
Henry Bradley’s article on language is packed with illuminating 
detail, and concerned more with the Romance languages than English 
in particular, a breadth of view no intelligent reader will regret. 
Mr. Heitland has already made Roman agriculture his own with no 
competitor of mark. The numerous illustrations are effective, but 
it strikes us as odd that so little has been reproduced out of English 
museums and collections. 


The Legacy of Rome. 
Others. Edited by Cyrit BatLey. 
H. H. Asquira. Clarendon Press. 


The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by ALFRED ALLINSON. Illustrated with sixteen wood- 
cuts by Marcia Lane Foster. Lane. 10s. 6d. 


One supposes that Jack Turnspit heard most of these tales when, 
as a small boy with open eyes and mouth, he sat in the corner of the 
Rétisserie de la Reine Pedauque, listening to M. Abbé Coignard. 
They are translated into discriminate English, slightly seasoned with the 
archaic, but no Wardouresque, and not unpleasing to an epicurean 
taste. Malice of quick steel as in Candide, rather than the Rabelaisian 
fullness of the Contes Drolatiques, is to be found in them, though the 
first tale, in which the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne, having drunk 
overmuch beneath the golden dome and carven emerald friezes of the 
Palace of Constantinople, indulge in glorious gasconade and have to 
fulfil their braggart tongues, is loud enough with merriment. The 
story of a blind girl martyred for peace, while Jeanne d’Arc assails 
the walls of the City, has tragic irony and a pity to be suspected. A 
Good Lesson Well Learnt, an unusual comment on the text of Vanitas, 
might have been told in the Decameron. Is it necessary to add that 
these tales, merry or ironic as one wills, may be unpleasing to the 
serious of mind ? 

The wood-cuts by Miss Foster follow a fantastic convention of 
their own. They are admirable in delicacy and lightness. 
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/ Tre Sign of a very 
S5xcellent Port 


oe the hospitable table—a fine after- 
dinner port of a rich ruby colour, 
soft and “clean” to the palate. It is 
very popular at many well-known clubs. 
78/- per dozen. Sample 3-bottle, 3/6 
post free. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER : 
Case of 3 bottles, 19/6; 6 bottles, 39/- 
Carriage Free 
All Wine Merchants, or direct from 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. Ltd. 
Findlater’s Corner, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


A SELECTION OF OTHER ADMIRABLE PORTS : 


: Per doz. 
: FINDLATER’S “CROWN,” a full, richwine ...  ....  42/- 
: FINDLATER’S “ MITRE,” a fine tawny wine aa 54/- 

: FINDLATER’S “ANCHOR,” a full wine, of good ruby colour 60/- 
: FINDLATER’S * No 4,” a full wine with vintage flavour... 72/- 























Heal & Son l# 








THIS COTTAGE QUALITY SETTEE 


is well-designed and entirely service- 
able. Known as the “ Morley,” it is 





soundly upholstered and double 
sprung for comfort and hard wear 
alike. Covered in indigo blue cotton 
cloth, 4ft. 6in. wide, it costs but 


£14 - 10-0 


This is sent Gastinée Free to any Railway Station 
in the Country. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs 
and Sofas will be sent free on request, 


Heal & Son L# 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and Decorative things. 




















DON’T SQUEEZE tue 
02 BONES OF YOUR 


MES feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- 
duce corns and bunions, 
flat foot, and a host of 
other foot trouble. 


“‘NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps 
for sample boot or shoe 
on approval, together 
with our new ILtus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE, etc. 





4 Trained by Fe 
“@ Natureform 
Shoes. 





In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Iliustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained frum the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
3, HAREWOOD PLACE, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 























Presentation 


finish 


“Presentation 
Finish” is charac- 
teristic of all 
ONOTO Pens. That 
is why they are so 
popular as presents. 
There is an Onoto to 
suit every hand- 
writing, at prices 
ranging from 17/6 
to £10 10s. 












Ask to see Onoto 

the Pen at your 

Stationer’s or 
Jeweller's. 
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Self-filling y Mod 
Safety—body wcerencerercsenssescceescorcccoonsorooans’ Two narrow 
covered | ONOTO the Ink f 18-ct Gold 
Silver, 31/6 Se Ss fer bands, 30/- 
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Onoto::Pen 


Tuomas De La Rue & Co., Lrv., Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 
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LECTURES. TRAINING CENTRES 
OF LONDON. DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. ~ « 


UNIVERSITY 


A PUBLIC LECTURE on “THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION ” will be given by SR ROBERT 
GARRAN, K.C.M.G. (Solicitor-General for Australia), at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 
12th, at 5.15 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


FELLOWSHIPS of the INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 





(1) FELLOWSHIP of $1,000 offered by the American Association 
of University Women to enable the holder to carry on a year’s 
research in a foreign country. 

(2) ROSE SIDGWICK FELLOWSHIP. $1,000 to enable the 
holder to carry on a year’s research or post-graduate work at an 
American University. 

Regulations of both these Fellowships may be obtained from the 
Hon. SECRETARIES, British Federation of University Women, 92 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. Applications for the Fellowship 
offered by the American Association must be received by January Ist ; 
applications for the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship by February ist, 1924. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD. 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORKER. 








Applications are invited for the position of Lady Social Welfare 
Worker and Secretary to the Welfare Committee of the Council. 

_ Application forms and list of duties may be had from the under- 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope and must be re- 
turned duly completed on or before the 15th December next. 

Town Clerk’s Office, 
Chesterfield, PARKER MORRIS, 
29th November, 1923. Town Clerk. 


NDUSTRIAL LAW BUREAU SECRETARYSHIP vacant Feb- 
ruary. Knowledge of Industrial Laws essential (theoretical 
and practical). 

The applicant should apply by letter only, before December 12th, 

stating her qualifications and age, to Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 22 George 
Street, Hanover Square, W. 


A* OPPORTUNITY is offered for an articled pupil to an 
Advertising and Publicity Specialist. Sound training for a lucrative 

profession.—Box 936, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
L== DESIRES POSITION as Lady-Housekeeper to Gentleman. 


Tactful and experienced with servants. Preferably near J,ondon,—Mrs. 
TAYLOR, 23 Nevern Place, Earl's Court. 


RIVATE COACHING in the knowledge and appreciation of 
English literature.—Terms, etc., on application to Miss E. D. Mcl,eop (M.A. 
Oxon.), 28 Lyndale Avenue, N.W. 2. 


REFORMED INNS. 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ap st Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


| F— OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 

> am ~ to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
tendon We. ae Box 929, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
BOCK PLATES.— Original exclusive 4d from 2 


Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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We BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
oon CESSCNEA, ott, an new. a for descriptive price list, 

ments for free ma ‘ “ER” 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. “Phone ‘Cannon — eth ndiadin 


FeTRST-CLASS TRAINING in all branches dairy work and cay, 
of pedigree stock including Showing; no premium; moderate fees.—pyq 
pectus from Mrs. NEvILLE, Copthorne Farm, Worth, Sussex. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


F’RCEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOvsz 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Garde, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hoy 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—py 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Boar g 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENCE. 





Le, 





Ast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1~ 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINB AND ENGINEERING fy 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are traine 
in this College to b Teach of Gy tics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa] and Medica) Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teunis, Netball, &c. Peg 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TO LET, FOR SALE, ETC. 


"TO LET, FURNISHED, or FOR SALE.—North Devon, bordering 
Exmoor; 8-roomed House, bath, h. and c., good water supply and drainage; 
stabling (3), garage, greenhouse, gardens, orchard, paddock, in all 2 acres; 

five minutes post, telegraph, shops, church; G.W.R. station 3 miles; hunting 

(stag and foxhounds), fishing, rough shooting ; £3 a week for 6 or 12 months; fre 

hold, £1,350; furniture at valuation if desired.—Captain GRENFELL, R.N., North 

Molton. 


USINESS Men seeking 
apply Sec., CLayscartsa, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. 























a Comfortable Residential Club shoud 
Tel. Kingston 1384, 





ECKLENBURGH SQ., W.C.—First Floor Flat To Let, Fur 
nished.—Apply Box ¢37, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 





\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in | 

suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or par board. 

Excellent tennis obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wynel 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 








SCHOOLS 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for B from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modem 


joys 
buildings. including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three 
The School ist by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pre 
spectus from the H&ADMASTER. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home; the aim is to bo 
secondary education in an environment which will encourage individual 

initiative and responsibility through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster, J. H. Smmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 








Gusres CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Mont ri Dipl and formerly headmistress of A ys School, 8t. 
-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and entire charge if 


Leonards 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food end 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


Az BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 425% 











P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle tw ; ses 10-18; 
° jon f don Matric., drawi d ic examinations. Dalcros 
oe te Darven aa Miss fut, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


LTUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH: 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young chil- 
dren. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual 

development. A few day pupils received.—Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Bro. 








L== TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1, 





/ CHRISTMAS | 
|GIFT BOOKS; 








wa , 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Campers, Girton College, Cambridge, late y 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the ones * 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the ph -¢ 

community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Act © ive bp 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and init m5 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls + 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession an for advanced work - 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Sutytate, Mosution, ae 

subjects as should be t of every girl's education, 200 . 

Cross is 300 ft. above ols evel and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education 4 Na’ 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpen ° ~~ ythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ee i 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if 1 shows, 

Montessori house in connection.— pals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Misset 

MANVILLE. 


7 G 

ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDIN 

B ye = I Gdeals, Health omen lite "Special coaching if ae 
; ‘ y coun . 

er , --A-- aX MITCHELL, BA. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Esso™ 

L.R.A.M, 
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In sickness, impaired heal Benge’s Hood is soothing — 
ment or acute dyspepsia, — a 


satisfying and daly eon a 


Sold in tins by all Chemists. 


Prices: 14; 23; 4-; a6 








LITERARY 


AptoRs should forward  dtovela, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
a ceaden. ‘to contin toe "Anraive Srocewaut, Publisher, 29 Lodgate 


Typing unessential. New 
F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


Lg MSS. criticised, revised, ty ye FE and pleced. Moderate 
Terms. invited.—F. pp Burog, 











eee — Sore ment on acceptance welcomed. 
Manacer, P.L.A., t Pinders Road, ‘Hastings. (Established 1911.) 

a. E. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st edit., 1922, 21s. ; 

Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, 

illus. Detmold, 21s. ; Vailima Stevenson, e set, 26 vols. £38 ; Tom Brown's 

illus., _ #869, 218.5 Max Beerbohim's C “Second Childhood of 

calf, London, 1785, £2 28.; Cassell’s 


a eee 
eee O ilustrated, 7 vols., “2 28. ; Dalton’s Practical Manual of 
Soarmatocrben, Re ogg and Sterility in 
" YR, My Life of Sons, 3 ni 


ell’s Novels, 6 vols cat it Henry ley’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 ; Scott's Novels, 48 th, a bares 1,43 38 
Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, La 43. ; i 
, calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 ros. ; La Gerusale 
1818, 158. ; Picture 
2 large vols., £2 2s. ; Max 
38.; Besant’s London, com lete set, 10 large handsome vols., 
"s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308. ; 








Fi] 
fig 


ae 


12 128., pub. £20; 
urton’s Il Penta- 


merone, large pa: copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe 
only goo done, {3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1 ate by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1932, 3 58. ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, . by Chinese 
Sere ane. 88.3 tch, 1 to 80, magnificent lot, pry The Tatler, 
A gd » ey aan ae enteheonn. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsew , try me. I am the most ts" 4c extant.— 
WANTED, a Birds of New “Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. Heckstall 
Smith's complete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. - Fy —BAKER’S REAT BOOKSHOP, 


John Bright treet, Birmingham 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.i 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 











Tel: Museum 7602. Caratocur Fees. 








atte teeter eer a 
: “ Facts are stubborn things ” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. f 











LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
— MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE and GRANADA. 


systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
mM. ~--y Lela House it present, with apocig’ quansion to o architecture and art. 


ts are open to 
full particulars apply: Mise pieseeane Tose, Laghy Boum, 
65 » > Road, Westminster, S.W.1 . 














THE ROYAL COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS’ SCHOOLS 


HARLES DICKENS was once the patron of these schools at 

( Pinner, which are an orphanage where the orphaned sons 

and daughters of commercial travellers are being educated 

and splendidly cared for. Since the schools began work in 1845 

a total of 3,660 orphans and —— children have been 

admitted. At the moment 866 a are, being trained to fill 
positions of honour and credit tot 


£22,000 is required annually to carry out the work of the 
ew 
yee be help with a donation +" subscription, large or small? 
You w ever regret it. Children have the first claim on us all. 
Further information may be had on application to the Secretary 
at 17 Cheapside, E.C. 4. 























OOKS.—Montaigne’s Essa Vols., 67s. 6d. b. £6 6s. net 
ae Works, 4 RAYA, pu di 
it Cons 7 tos. (cost £22); 


$y Go mt 108. ; fF t rn 22 Vols. 
oe og TU Novels, ea Bri se pcittes's Ona Glecke and Waschen, 
he as an *troske +i ta Vols + + of Conan 


Memoirs 
versal Somgater, nae! ae 4 


Ta, cost £3 30.) ; Croitshank's U 
fey ates » $08. ; Library of we oy ee 


logue Rare and ott of prt, hocks ou £12; 








catalogue. Rare and out of 

Bou serchased in one List tree. of 3,000 yy ~K. .. 
BROS., ohn Bright pH Birmingham. 
TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
THE MYSTIC EAST 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 
eS YPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
29. DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPMRATES, 

TIGRIS, AN GULF, &c. 

Ma, 6 ALGERIA-TUNISIA Motor Tour de Lure. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


TYPEWRITING 





reporters 3 available for every 


eS. DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


description in tly and ptly executed. Expert 
4 of met ony Temporary shorthand- 

povided SinuneeaL san TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
bf dl mgne W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 





Awa Go FLAYE &c., aqansately and fromptly typed by 





=o AND Playa te. promplly and Authors’ MSS., 
— —_ ov ~~ accurately Lown 
— on yO Emoerce, 35 Gray's Inn Road, 


Ww.c. x. 





A Uzmons MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called oe. » nempeeaty 
Stenographer 


always available. —Miss Ropeats, 5 High Hol 








1,200 MILES OF MOTORING 
IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Capt. Poyntz, F.R.G.S., is taking out small 
» F.R.G.S., private ties, Jan. 4, Feb. 8, March 14, 
18, for 26-day motor tour of ALGERIA and TUNISIA. First-class throughout. 


ve Particulars from 11 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 








K NGsLey HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
fect. sanitation, ‘are root fs and aS _o— 
@ application. : Po Teephbae! Museum 1232. 
OURNEMOUTH Boarding House, 
BopRNEMOU Few minutes from Cliff "trams and hope Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 





ATE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OURNEMOUTH inchmore, eton Road, liff 
B Comfortable Board wi a BR 
+ garage. Pooes 9 oe $3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


EASTBOURNE.—v ments Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
=o home. Special Xmas arrangements. 


ODSHILL, PARK, Tale of Wight. —V tarian t house. 
= ‘bot — A —Mrs. =m 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s, 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Twenty Guineas. 
EpvucaTional ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACAN®, 
Mermvcs, Brc, are charged at the rate of Is. 64. pet line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 

















All communications should be addressed Tok MaNnacur, 
New STATESMAN, treet, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Kingsway, 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE| | ENGLISH REVIEW. 





OF THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A Tragedy of Human Misery 
and Hunger. 


Even the most casual reader of the newspapers 
must be impressed by the tragedy which has over- 
taken the people of Germany. The unparalleled 
fall in the rate of exchange has brought untold 
suffering upon all classes of the population, and for 
many there is nothing but starvation ahead. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 
under the Friends’ Council for International Service, 
a wide scheme of relief to the middle-classes, 
students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS 
PRESSINGLY URGED. 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl Heath, Secretary 
 re% 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, 


Cutty 
¢ 





for Germany should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 
ean’s Buildings, New Street Square, London, B.C. 4. 
































1s. DECEMBER, 1923. Is, 





A Fiscal Policy. 
The Tariff Problem—Pro and Con. 
The Tragedy of Ireland. 
Current Comments. 
Mr. Churchill’s Defence. 
The Brush (Story). 
The Tomb of Mumtaz 


Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham, 
Arthur Mills, 


Mahal. 

Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, D.S.O, 
The Well-beloved (Verse). Enid Clay 
Humane Slaughter of Animals. Major J. B. Paget. 
The Failure of Democracy. E.P. Hewitt, K.C., LL.D, 


The Anti-Feminist Folly (A Rony Se Fe Ludovici) aa 


Destiny (Verse). Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 


The Death Penalty in Time of Peace. 
- ad M. P. Willcocks, 


A. P. Garland. 
Austin Harrison. 
H. Wilson Harris. 


“Says Sergeant Murphy.” 

Empire Free Trade. 

The League and M. Lauzanne. 

The Libertine (Story). K. Balbernie. 

The World of To-morrow. Lady Emily Lutyens. 

The Labour cane and the Future. Reginald Wilson. 
General Secretary 


, British Empire Union). 
Pillory—‘' Labour’ Hypocrisy. 
Upon Being Modern. 
Books. 


Horace Shipp. 





Annual Subseription 14/-)\ Post free to all 
Half Yearly ,, 7/-! parts of the world. 





4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 




















The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. 


Patrons: Tuetr Majesties TRE Kinc anp QUEEN. 
President: IR. Tue P* «nce oF Wats. 





CRT Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(RECEIVED TO DATE £12,000) 

To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of omy Branch of the Sostety’e Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Ri: Navy and Mercantile Marine. . 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 

1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 


Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. Maupen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
_Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WatLen and Henry G. Cope.anp. 
Cheeues should be made payable to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Vice-Apmrrat Sir Lionex Hatsey says: “I have never seen the 
* Arethusa’ excelled.” 

















ELECTION OR NO ELECTION 
Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT SINK = 5/- 
for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During 48 weeks we have received 610,447. 

We must get 389,553 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A, 
Secretary. 


5/- 


Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
WITH 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 


Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 
1/- to £50,000. 


B% wes 


withdrawals for the 
required with interest 





Interest 
up to 


Prompt 
amount 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 
MANAGER, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
Telephone: Hampstead 88. 





Sl 
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